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SURREY ETYMOLOGIES. 

Tue lower reaches of the Thames are fringed 
with a curious series of names, ostensibly of 
similar origin, as their terminations are iden- 
tical, or at least homophonous. Beginning 
from the west, we find Chertsey, Moulsey, 
Putney, Battersea, Chelsea, rmondsey, 
Sheppey, and, chief of all, Surrey itself—- 
the county in which most of them are 
situated. On the opposite bank of the 
Thames there is another series, less im- 

rtant: Stepney, Canvey, Pitsey, Casey, 
Wallasea, Dengie, and Mersea. There is no 
such series of names elsewhere, though on 
the coast of the English Channel we have 
Portsea, Thorney, Selsea, Pevensey, Lidsey, 
Winchelsea, Romney, and Eastry ; to which 
we may add Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney. 
On the Severn there is a series resembling 
that on the Thames, such as Courtney, 
Stowey, Longney, ~ and Lydney. 
Most of these places ought to receive a 
similar explanation. They used to 
explained from ey, an “island,” which we 
have in eyot. To this it may be objected 
that many of them are not islands. In one 
thing, however, they all agree—they are all 
near water. Now in A.-S. “ water,” or rather 


“running water,” is ed, which we see in Eton, 
Bucks, and in Eaton in Berks, Oxon, 
Cheshire, and Staffordshire, which is A.-S. 
Edtiin, the “tin by the water.” So Binney, 
in Kent, is A.-S. Binnen-ed, ‘“‘between the 
waters,” in a charter. The river Mersey 
is also probably from ed. A derivative of 
ed is ig, an “island,” or ég, a “place near 
water,” a “coast” or “shore,” whence we 
obtain igeoth, now “eyot,” and A.-S. igland 
(M.E. ¢/and), “island,” the “s” being inserted 
owing to confusion with “isle,” which is 
ultimately from Latin insula. 

For convenience we may call a place sur- 
rounded by water an “isle,” and one beside 
the water an “eyland.” The ey in eyot appears 
in Eye, Northants, A.-S. Lye, dative of é, 
and as a prefix in Egham, A.-S. Zyeham, a 
village on the Surrey shore of the Thames ; 
in Chertsey, A.-S. Cerotes-ig, “Cerot’s eyland”; 
in Cholsey, Berks, A.-S. Cedlesig, from cedl 
(gen. cedles), a “ship” or “keel.” Sheppey, 
Kent, is A.-S. Scedpig, the “sheep isle.” 
Ramsey, Hunts, is A.-S. Ramesig, the “ ram’s 
eyland.” Hanney, Berks, is A.-S. Hanntg, the 
“isle of (water) hens.” Goosey, Berks, is A.-S. 
Gooseig. Hinksey, Berks, is A.-S. Hengestesig, 
the “horse’s isle.” Thorney, A.-S. Zhorneg, is 
the “thorn shore.” Selsey, A.-S. Seleseg, is 
the “seal isle”; and Dengie, Essex, is A.-S. 
Denesig, the “ Dane’s isle.” 

From personal names we have Dauntsey, 
Wilts, A.-S. Domeccesig ; Kempsey, Worces- 
tershire, A.-S. Cymesig; Battersea, Surrey, 
A.-S. Batrices-ég, the “shore of Beadoric,” 
afterwards becoming Patricesey, “ Patrick’s 
eyland”; Putney, A.-S. Puttan-ég, the “eyland 
of Putta.” Pewsey, Wilts, is A.-S. Pefesig. 
Oseney, Oxford, is A.-S. Osanig. Romsey, 
Hants, is A.-S. Rummesig. Mersea, Essex, is 
A.-S. Meresig, the “sea isle.” 

The O.N. equivalent of A.-S. ég is eg, whence 
Orkney ; Anglesey, O.N. dnguls-eg, the “isle 
of the strait”; Ronaldshay, the “isle of 
Régnvald”; Rona, “St. Ronan’s isle”; Staffa, 
O.N. Staf-ey, the “staff isle”; Papa, the 
isle”; Roosey, formerly /rolfsey, 
“ Hrolf’s isle.” Eastry, Kent, A.-S. Zastoreg, 
the “eastern coast,” supplies the clue to 
the meaning of Surrey, the most difficult 
name of all. As I have fully discussed it 
in ‘Names and their Histories,’ p. 269, I need 
here only say that the A.-S. Suthrig most 
sy means the “southern shore” of the 

hames, opposite Middlesex. Austry, how- 
ever, which we might suppose to mean the 
western shore, is really a corruption of A/dul- 
festreo, “ Aldulf’s tree,” as Oswestry is “Os- 
wald’s tree,” and Coventry the “cave tree.” 
The suffix -ey may dwindle down to y, as at 
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Ivory, in Lincolnshire, which is _“ Ivar’s 
isle.” The Isle of Ely is A.-S. £lig, the 
“isle of eels,” in which rents were formerly 

id, the city being called Llighurh or 
borough. 

There are two notable exceptions to the 
general rule which prevails among names on 
the Thames. These are Chelsea and Stepney, 
which are both corruptions of hithe, Chelsea 
being the “chalk wharf” and Stepney the 
“timber wharf.” Sometimes the suffix of 
the dative has been retained, taking a form 
similar to the foregoing. Thus Hornsea, in 
Holderness, appears in Domesday as Hornesse 
and Hornessei, forms which point to nesi, the 
dative singular of the O.N. nes, a “nose” or 
“ promontory.” Hornsea would thus be the 

lace “at the ness,” which here juts into 

Iornsea Mere. So Kilnsea, near Spurn Head, 
is Chilnesse in Domesday ; and Withernsea, 
near Hornsea, appears in Domesday as 
Widfornessei, which may be explained as 
withforan-nesi, “in front of the ness.” 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN HIGH HOLBORN. 


Tue impending demolition of the houses on 
the south side of High Holborn and at the 
rear of that thoroughfare, which have been 
acquired for an extension of the Birkbeck 
Bank, should prove more than usually inter- 
esting to students of London’s domestic his- 
tory. The buildings to be removed are not, 
it is true, possessed of much beauty, nor are 
they of extreme antiquity; but they cover 
ground which was seven hundred ne ago 
a great centre of warlike and ecclesiastical 
activity, and on which was situated the early 

thetic passages in Englis itical history. 
Ks the Daily News this 

per, I may parenthetically remark, is to 
be highly commended by antiquaries for the 
attention it gives in its columns to vanish- 
ing London —in this improvement are 
inziuded the houses on the west side of 
Staple Inn, which, together with a portion of 
the inn itself, were, until about thirty-five 
years ago, when the obstruction succumbed 
to modern progress, overshadowed by the 
block of buildings occupying the centre of 
High Holborn, and known as Middle Row :— 

*“*Go down the covered alley known as Middle 
Row Place into the courtyard beyond, with the 
back offices of Knowledge and the London and 
County Bank on either hand, and you stand on the 
actual site of the Templars’ first church in London.’; 

Stow (‘Survey of London,’ ed. 1603) gives 
an account of this early settlement of the 


Templars, so meagre as only to whet our 
appetite for more :— 

** Beyond the bars [Holborn Bars] had ye inold time 
a temple built by the Mey whose order first 
began in the yearof Christ 1118, inthe 19th of Henry I. 
This temple was left and fell to ruin since the year 
1184, when the Templars had built them a new 
temple in Fleet Street, near to the river of Thames. 
A great part of this old temple was pulled down 
but of late in the year 1595. Adjoining to this old 
temple was sometime the Bishop of Lincoln’s Inn, 
wherein he lodged when he repaired to this city. 
Robert de Curars, Bishop of Lincoln, built it about 
the year 1147. John Russell,* Bishop of Lincoln, 
Chancellor of England in the reign of Richard IIL., 
was lodged there. It hath of late years belonged 
to the Earls of Southampton, and therefore called 
Southampton House. Master Ropar hath of late 
built much there; by means whereof part of the 
ruins of the old temple were seen to remain, built 
of Caen stone, round in form as the new temple 
by Temple Bar, and other temples in England.” 


Of course, no relics of this early church are 
now visible above ground; but it is possible 
that the excavations for the new offices, if 
they reach so far, may reveal some portion of 
the foundations of the building removed in 
1595, as well as of the subsequent structure. 

A more modern association of this locality 
is with old Southampton House—the home of 
Shakespeare’s mysterious friend “Mr. W. H.,” 
and afterwards of Lady Rachel Wriothesley, 
the devoted wife of Lord William Russell, 
who was executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
under the second Charles, for an assumed, 
and unproved, share in the Rye House Plot. 
Southampton House extended westward from 
Staple Inn to the street now known as South- 
ampton Buildings, and must have been an 
edifice of an importance befitting the rank of 
its possessor. With the subsequent removal 
of the Southampton family to the other or 
north side of Holborn, where its name is now 
commemorated by Southampton Row and 
Southampton Street, it is not my purpose 
now to deal. The house was removed about 
1657, but according to Peter Cunningham 
fragments were to seen so late as 1849. 
As is well known, Lord Russell’s fate excited 
the liveliest indignation not only in London, 
but all over England, and Tillotson’s power- 
ful description of his judicial murder renders 
it unnecessary to give any other account of 
it. Lord Russell was led to the block by way 
of Little Queen Street, entering the fields by 
their western side, and must therefore have 
had an opportunity, just before his death, of 
gazing upon the new house of the Earls of 


* The early association of the name of Russell 
with this site, though only accidental, is a very 
interesting coincidence. We shall see directly how 


the name subsequently immortalized the locality. 
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Southampton, where he had passed so many 
happy hours of courtship with Lady Rachel. 
He met his death like a gallant Englishman 
and a true Christian, and his wife’s letters have 
contributed to enshrine his memory for all 
time. lam glad to see that the London County 
Council, now that Lincoln’s Inn Fields have 
come under their jurisdiction, have placed a 
tablet in the centre of the square to his 
memory, with this inscription :— 
On this Spot was Beheaded 
Lord William Russell, 
A Lover of Constitutional Freedom, 
of July, 1 
For this act on their part, I, as a lover of 
London antiquities, beg to thank that august 
body, and to express the hope that they will 
repeat it as occasion presents itself. 


R. Ciark. 
Walthamstow. 


MARSTON AND SHAKSPEARE.— Have the fol- 
lowing lines in Marston’s ‘First Satire’ (1598) 
ever been identified as an attack on Shake- 
speare ? 


But oh, the absolute Castilio,— 

He that can all the poynts of courtship show. 

He that can trot a Courser, break a rush, 

And — in proofe, dare dure a strawes strong 

ush. 

He, who on his glorious scutchion 

Can quaintly show wit’s newe invention, 

Advancing forth some thirstie Tantalus, 

Or els the Vulture on Prometheus, 

With some short motto of a dozen lines. 

He that can purpose it in dainty rimes, 

Can set his face, and with his eye can speake, 

Can dally with his Mistres’ dangling feak, 

And wish that he were it, to kisse her eye 

And flare about her beauty’s deitie. 

Tut, he is famous for his reveling, 

For fine sette speeches, and for sonnetting ; 

He scorns the violl and the scraping sticke, 

And yet.’s but Broker of another’s wit. 

Certes if all things were well known and viewed, 

He doth but champe that,which another chew’d. 

Come, come, Castilion, skim thy posset curd, 

Show ay, queere substance, worthlesse, most ab- 
surd. 

Take ceremonious complement from thee, 

Alas! I see Castilio’s beggery. 


What drew my attention to the passage 
was the similarity between the fourth line of 


the above passage and ‘King Lear,’ IV. vi. 
171 :-— 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it; | 
and it may be noted that from “Plate sin 
with gold” to “seal the accuser’s lips ” (‘King 


Lear,’ IV. vi. 169-174) is not in the quartos. 
“He that can trot a Courser” appears to refer 
to Shakespeare’s horse-holding days, and “his 
glorious scutchion ” to the grant of arms. 

With the lines “ Plate sin with gold,” &c. 


| 


cf. Montaigne, first book, ch. xlii. “Tle 
beatus introrsum est; istius bracteata feeli- 
citas est” (Seneca, ‘ Epist.,’ 115). “ One is in- 
wardly happy: another's felicitie is plated 
and guilt-over” (Florio’s translation). 

There are at least four other passages or 
lines in Shakespeare, the third of which is also 
omitted from the quartos, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, referring to a spear as a straw or grass, 
or as being shaken or wagged, viz. :— 

1. To tickle our noses with spear grass, &c. 

‘1 Henry IV.,’ IL. iv. 340. 
2. Now I see our lancesare but straws. 
‘Taming of the Shrew,’ V. ii. 173. 
3. Tremble and start at wagging of a straw. 
‘Richard IIL,’ II. v. 7. 

4. He is comings I hear his straw rustle. 

* Measure for Measure,’ IV. iii. 33. 

It is certainly strange that two such pas- 
sages, comparing “spear” to “straw,” and 
“shake” to “wag”— especially the one in 
‘Richard ITI.,’ considering its context—should 
be in the folio editions published after 
Shakespeare’s death, and not in the quartos 
published in his lifetime. 

Will some more experienced critics throw 
light on the point, and also give their views 
on the passage in Marston’s ‘Satire’? 

C. S. Harris. 


THE OBSERVANCE OF A WAKE DISCONTINUED. 
—I happened to come across the Wellington 
Ghcegttind Journal (p. 8, col. 1) of 30 ie, 
from which I extrac the following, which 
you may care to record in‘N. & Q.’ I offer 
no surmises as to the cause thereof :— 

“The Wakes.—Perhaps there are few instances 
on record of the sudden collapse of an old institution 
to equal that which has marked the annual ‘ wake’ 
at Albrighton (near Wolverhampton) this year. 
There were no swing-boats, no Aunt Sallys, no 
roundabouts, no gingerbread stalls, but the village 
wore its ordinary aspect of peaceful quietude.” 

SreerHore De Sr. 


WatTERLOo.—You have so many inquiries 
about Waterloo that perhaps the following 
8vo. pamphlet may be interesting :— 

“Inscriptions gravées sur les Monumens érigés & 
Waterloo et sur le Champ de Bataille en Mémoire 
du 18 Juin, 1815. Bruxelles, chez Gérard Litho- 
Fraphe [sic], éditeur, Rue d’Accolay No. 29. Déposé 


I have also a privately printed account of 


| the field of Waterloo written the day after 


the battle by Mr. Newman Smith. 
E. T. 


Mr. GuLapstone as — Mr. 
John Temple Leader,a friend of Mr.Gladstone 
in a small volume recently published in 
Florence, entitled ‘ Philological Pastime of 
an Englishman,’ derives the English word 
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rubbish from the Italian rodaccia, and quotes 
Mr. Gladstone as saying, in reply to the sug- 
gestion, “I will also name a word, and this is 
squander, from squadernare.” The Times 
reviewer (15 July) says :— 

‘In these two cases the relation is probably direct 
and derivative......but the occurrence of the same 
word in cognate forms in English and Italian 
proves little or nothing, unless it can be shown 
that the French, from which the English has bor- 
rowed much more largely than from the Italian, 
has no similar form, and that Latin is not the 
common origin of both.” 

I venture to question the correctness of both 
of these derivations, on the authority of Prof. 
Skeat, who derives rubbish from rubble, 
broken stones, the latter being the diminutive 
of the French robe in the sense of “trash,” 
so well preserved in the cognate Ital. roba. 
Squadernare, according to Feller’s ‘ Diction- 
ary,’ means to read attentively, peruse, con- 
sider. Mr. Gladstone would have been nearer 
the truth if he had derived squander from 
scialaquare, to lavish, to waste; but Prof. 
Skeat does not recognize this, and considers 
the word to be of Scandinavian origin. 

Joun Hess. 
2, Canonbury Mansions. 


Liantuony.— The following statement 
occurs at p. 22 of Freeman’s ‘ English Towns 
and Districts ’:— 

** Llanthony is not, as many ple seem to think 
the church of St. Anthony. ti a contraction o 
Llanddewi-nant-Honddtii—that is to say, the church 
of David in the vale of the Hondda. The vale of 
the Honddi is a deep mountain valley, in which 
the older Llanthony stands, with the stream of the 
Hondda rushin along it to find its way into the 
Usk, the ‘Welsh Axe 

I beg to draw attention to a slight error in 
this statement. There is, indeed, a Honddi 
flowing into the Usk at Brecknock ; but the 
Hondda, or Hothny, on which Llanthony is 
situated, flows, not into the Usk, but, round 
the southern —_ of the Hatterills, into the 
Munnow, a tributary of the Wye. 

J. O'Byrne Croke. 


SurNamMes.—To names derived from inn 
signs, such as Angel and Swan (ante, p. 44), 
may be added Hart, from the “ White Hart sf 
Cheese, from the “ Hamand Cheese,” acommon 
sign in villages; Eagle, from the “Spread 
Eagle”; Dragon, from the “Green Dragon ”; 
Cross, from the “Golden Cross”; Oliphant 
(Elephant), from the “Elephant and Castle”; 
Roebuck, and others that might be named. 
Cadman, like Jack Cade, is a maker of “cades,’ 
or “casks.” It cannot be from Cedmon (ante, 
p- 74), as—not to speak of phonetic diffi- 
culties—we know that before, in the thirteenth 


of our forefathers.” 


‘century, family names had become general, 


Norman appellations had displa A.-S. 
personal names, which are, therefore, seldom 
the source of modern surnames. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


Tennyson on Have tock, 1857.—In the 
review of ‘ Alfred, Lord Tennyson : a Memoir,’ 
by his son (Macmillan & Co., 1897), in the 
St. James’s Gazette, 6 October, 1897, it is stated 
that the following poem, written in 1857, has 
never been published. Perhaps a place may 
be found for it in ‘ N. & Q’ 

Bold Havelock march’d, 
Many a mile went he, 

Every mile a battle, 

Every battle a victory. 

Bold Havelock march’d, 
Charged with his gallant few ; 
Ten men fought a thousand, 
Slew them, and overthrew. 


Bold Havelock march’d, 

Wrought with his hand and his head, 
March’d, and thought, and fought, 
March’d, and fought himself dead. 


Bold Havelock died, 
Tender, and great, and good, 
And every man in Britain 
Says, ‘I am of Havelock’s blood.” 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8. W. 


Wrretess TELEGRAPHY.—I forward a pas- 
sage which, if attention has not already been 
called to it, will be of some interest as giving 
a hint of the discovery of wireless a hy. 
It is from “ New Atlantis, begun by the Lord 
Verulam, Viscount St. Albans ; and continued 
by R. H. Esquire. London, Printed for John 
Crooke at the Signe of the Ship, in St. Pauls 
Church-yard, 1660,” a book in the Burnley 
Grammar School Library :— 

“‘Hereupon he immediately reached forth of a 
little Ark, wherein many rarities were placed, a 
Loadstone far bigger then that which holds up 
Mahomets tomb in Mecha. This is the truely pre- 
tious stone, of such divine use (said he) that by its 
charitable direction it not only ciments the divided 
World into one body politic, maintaining trade and 
society with the remotest parts and Nations, but is 
in many other things of rare use and service. I 
shall not open all its properties (said he) most of 
them being already known amongst you Europeans: 
I will only unfold this usefull and most admirable 
conclusion upon it, and which hath been but lately 
here experimentally discovered, which is this. 
Two needles of equal size being touched together 
at the same time with this Stone, and a set 
on two tables with the Alphabet written circularly 
about them ; two friends, thus prepared and agree- 
ing on the time, may queueend of never so great a 
distance. For by turning the needle in one Alphabet, 
the other in the distant table will by a secret 
Sympathy turne it self after the like manner. This 
secret was first experimented here by one Lamoran, 


j Who being suspected of Apostacy, because of his 
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great intimacy with one Alchmerin, his friend and 
a Jew, and his little adhesion to some of his opinions, 
was sent into the Island of Conversion close prisoner: 
who there to hold constant intelligence with his 
intimate, first found out this admirable invention. 
And therewith he showed me those two very tables 
by which, during that his confinement, thus they 
communicated their thoughts each to other.” 


J. LANGFIELD Warp, M.A. 


Fo.k-LorE.—It would be well to reproduce 
the following piece of folk-lore in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“Our phrase ‘a fig for him’ is explained by an 
amulet in use here ‘agen ye against witchcraft 
called a figa ; the mules and asses wear it. It is 
the figure of a hand closed, the thumb cocked out 
between the fore and middle fingers. I first saw it 
mentioned in a curious _— by Vieira, the famous 
and, indeed, only good Portuguese painter. He had 
one given to him when a child to save him from the 
evil eye, for he was in more danger on account of 
his being handsome and quick ; as we say, a child 
is too clever to live.”—‘ Life and Correspondence of 
Robert Southey,’ ed. by his son, C. C. Southey, 
1850, vol. ii. p. 70. 

Epwarp PEacock. 


“CycLtopzp1a.”— The use of the word 
cyclopedia in the following passage, which 
comeden the preface to ‘Parables of our 
Lord,’ by the late Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 
(London, T. Nelson & Sons, 1865), seems suffi- 
ciently remarkable to deserve a niche in 
‘N. & 

“The sage whose head is hoary or whose know- 
ledge is profound, and the child who can but lisp 
its little oe may each be instructed by the 
Saviour’s words of weight and wisdom.” 

“Its little cyclopedia ” apparently denotes 
the whole range oF the child's limited know- 
ledge contrasted with that of the hoary- 
headed sage. Possibly Dr. Tweedie may, on 
the other hand, have intended it as a refer- 
ence to a class-book or catechism of general 
knowledge adapted to the wants of a child. 
In either case the sense does not exactly 
correspond with any of the meanings of 
“cyclopedia” given in the ‘ H.E.D.’ 

Joun T. Kemp. 


FaLsE QUANTITIES IN Scort’s Porms. — 
There are two false quantities in poems by 
Scott which deserve recording here, if only 
for the lesson they suggest. The first is in 
‘Rokeby,’ canto vi. 21 :— 

Panama’s maids shall long look pale 

When Risingham inspires the tale. 
The second is in ‘ The Vision of Don Roderick,’ 
XXXi. 

Ingots of ore from rich Potdési borne, 

Crowns by Caciques, aigrettes by Omrahs worn. 
Here we have illustrated a tendency, strong 
in English, to stretch too far the well-known 


rule that Spanish and Portuguese names, 
when ending in a vowel, are accented upon 
the penultimate. These names should, of 
course, be Panama and Potosi. Similarly I 
find in a modern school geo; re issued 
by the Scottish School-Book ssociation, 
aes and Cumana, instead of Bogota 
and Cumana. The fact is, the rule does well 
enough if restricted to the Peninsula, but for 
Spanish and Portuguese America it is as 
often wrong as right. Throughout the entire 
empire of Brazil, as well as in some of the 
neighbouring states, wherever the Tupi and 
Guarani tongues are spoken, native names 
ending in a vowel are accented upon it. The 
only exception is final a, which is sometimes 
accented and sometimes not. No rule can be 
easier to apply in practice. 
JAMES PLATT, Jun. 


{It . > to us that “‘Panama’s” may just as 


easily pronounced correctly as incorrectly in 
Scott’s line.] 


“HELPMATE.” (See 9% S. ii. 105.)}—We are 
told at the above reference that “helpmate” 
is intelligible, but “helpmeet” absurd. Both 
forms are given by Webster, and also by 
Nuttall, ah as the use of neither form can 
be defended on any other ground than that 
the dictionaries sanction it, Miss Corelli may 
perhaps be allowed to choose whichever she 
prefers. If, as I suppose, this word, however 
spelt, is traceable to a mistaken apprehension 
of Gen. ii. 18—“an help meet for him”—the 
form Miss Corelli actually does choose is pro- 
bably the older of the two, and I do not see 
that it is much improved by being changed 
into “helpmate.” A mate is a companion, an 
equal, a fellow. A workfellow is one who 
works with another, and a helpmate should 
therefore be one who helps with another, but 
this is not the meaning usually attached to 
the word. Indeed, I am afraid that it is not 
so very intelligible after all. Can it mean a 
companion who is also a help? Then “school- 
mate” should mean a companion who is also 
a school, which is truly absurd. C. C. B. 


Mr. THomas Bayng, in his strictures on 
Miss Corelli's syntax and spelling, denounces 
“helpmeet” as objectionable and absurd. 
On reading this I was so loath to surrender 
the dear old word, which most of us love so 
well, that I at once turned up Gen. ii. 18, and 
there it was in all the Bibles in my house. 
I then had recourse to the ‘Encyclopedic 
Dictionary,’ and there I find “helpmate, a 
coinage due toa mistaken notion of the phrase 
‘an help meet’ in Gen. ii. 18.” Accordingly 1 
shall continue to write “helpmeet,” at the 
risk of its being objectionable and absurd, 
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rather than adopt any coinage due to a mis- 
taken notion, though it bear the ‘mprimatur 
of Mr. BaYNe. TENEBR. 


Byron on Napoteon.—Lord Wolseley ends 
his ‘ Decline and Fall of Napoleon,’ 1895, with 
the following words :— 

“So wrote the finger on the wall about the proud 


King of Babylon. It might with equal truth have 
been written of him whose overthrow at Waterloo 


is thus described in verse :— 
Since he miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far.” 

This is not quite correct, though I dare say 
dozens of readers of Byron’s splendid ode 
have thought, with Lord Wolseley, that the 
great poet was referring to Napoleon’s over- 
throw at Waterloo. his, however, is_im- 

ssible, simply because this ode was written 

fore the battle of Waterloo. It refers to 
Napoleon’s abdication in April, 1814. The 
“sullen isle” in stanza xiv., accordingly, is 
Elba—-not, as doubtless many have thought, 
St. Helena. 

I possess a copy of Byron’s ‘Lara’ and 
Rogers’s ‘Jacqueline’ in the same volume, 
dated 1814. Amongst the advertisements of 
books by Byron and others at the end is 
“Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte [so spelled]. 
Ninth Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d.” The date 1814 
proves conclusively that the ode cannot refer 
to Waterloo. “Cela va sans dire.” 

It is not actually stated in the advertise- 
ment that this ode is by Byron, but as it 
immediately follows several works of Byron 
there can be no doubt that it is Byron’s 
magnificent ‘Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte.’ 

It is but fair both to Byron and Napoleon 
to remember that only a year or two later 
Byron modified his opinion of Napoleon. In 
the third canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ published 
in 1816, the poet speaks more kindly of the 
great conqueror, whose greatness, happily 
van, not equal to conquering our own belov 
and. 

Would that England would perform a 
tardy act of reparation for her ignoble treat- 
ment of the dead poet in 1824, by transferring 
his remains even now from Hucknall Torkard 
to Poets’ Corner ! Amongst all the great poets 
from Chaucer to Tennyson whose honoured 
ashes repose in the “temple of silence and 
reconciliation” is there, with the exception 
of the author of ‘The Faerie Queene,’ really 
a greater than the author of the third and 
fourth cantos of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age’? JONATHAN 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


“BouLANGER” AND Frencu Rotts. — In 
the new Hatzfeld and Darmesteter the origin 


of the word doulanger is said to be unknown ; 
but mention is made of a Low Latin dulen- 
garius in use as early as 1120. In Russian 
there are the words boulka=a roll, boulotchka 
=a small roll, and boulotchnik=a baker of 
rolls and white bread. The derivation of 
boulka is given in the new Russian dictionar 

of the Academy as “ Polish, from French 
boule.” The terminations -ka and -otchka are 
both diminutives, and -nik has the signi- 
ficance of our -er. Barrére’s ‘Argot and 
Slang’ gives “ Boule de son (mil.)=loaf, bread ; 
boule (thiev.)= prison loaf.” In Hatzfeld and 
Darmesteter no mention is made of boule= 
bread (in any form). But is it altogether 
improbable that the words boule and bou- 
langer are nearly related?) H. Rayment. 

Sidcup, Kent. 


Keats's Eprrapx on Himse_r.—The expres- 
sion “writ in water,” which many persons 
imagine was first used by Keats with regard 
to himself, was a proverbial one, in common 
use many years before Keats’s time. In a 
commendatory poem, by an anonymous 
author, prefaced to a book by Sir William 
Sanderson, on the ‘Art of Painting in Water 
Colours’ (1658), the following lines occur :—- 

Your Fame shall (spite of proverbs) make it plain 

To write in Water ’s not to write in vain— 


which shows that the expression was in 

ordinary use in a proverbial sense nearly two 

and a half centuries ago. JoHN Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


SUPERSTITION IN SomMERSET.—The Western 
Morning News of 16 August contains the 
following :— 

“The Wells city magistrates were engaged for a 
considerable time at the Town Hall investigating a 
charge against William Elliott, a/ias Chambers, of 
Tor Street, Wells, of unlawfully using ‘certain 
subtle craft, means, and device’ to deceive and 
impose on Henry T. Blackburn, of Mortlake 
Surrey, who on 20 July went with Mrs. Reynolds, of 
Easton, and her daughter to defendant, whom he 
knew. Mrs. Reynolds told defendant her child was 
worse, and defendant remarked, ‘They’ve been at 
her again, and cast a devil into her,’ and explained 
that he meant Mrs. Reynolds’s daughter-in-law. 
He added that he cured the child one Sunday 
morning, and Mrs. Reynolds replied, ‘Yes; my 
child did get better, but was taken worse on Thurs- 
day.’ Some further conversation ensued as to the 
extent of his curative powers, and ultimately he 
consented to drive the devil or witch out of the 
child for a fee of 7s. 6d., which was paid him. The 
child got worse, and died. Information was given 
to the police, and defendant was arrested on a 
warrant. On searching the house, a number of 
fortune-telling books were found, and a book con- 
taining the names of 206 persons who had consulted 
him. fendant asked no questions, but handed to 
the Bench a number of testimonials from persons 
who had asked his advice and assistance, The 
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writer of one at Shepton Mallet said her daughter 
was getting on ‘ wonderful’; another from a farmer 
thanked defendant for curing his two cows and a 
mare, whose illness was due to witchcraft; and 
there were others not made public. Defendant 
said all he had done he had done by the help of 
God. He was sent to prison for two months with 
hard labour, and was greatly surprised at the sen- 
tence. The ae said that, according to defend- 
ant’s book, he had received over 120/. from 200 
people who had consulted him.” Oo 


EpitaPH ON AN InFant.—In Beckington 
Churchyard, near Frome, is the following 
inscription on a tombstone :— 

A. S. B. 
Died 14 January, 1845, 
Aged 10 Days. 
The cup of life just to her y= she prest ; 
Found its taste bitter, and denied the rest. 
Averse, then turning from the light of day 
She softly sighed her little life away. 
ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


Queries, 

We must uest correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Dotiry.”—“ A job as He hath dutified for 
metodo”(Blackmore, ‘Springhaven,’ ch. xxix.). 
I have reason to believe that this is a very 
rare word. It is only known to me from this 
quotation from Meaimenm. Can any of your 
readers tell me whether the word is in use in 
any of the southern counties ? 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


Arms WantTep.—What arms were borne 
by the following families early in the seven- 
teenth century: (1) Fox of Chacomb, North- 
amptonshire ; (2) Wright of Eastmayn, co. 
Southampton; (3) Freame of Lyppyate, 
Gloucestershire? Who was the bearer and 
what are the tinctures of this late sixteenth- 
century coat: On a chevron embattled, 
between three foxes’ (or dogs’ ?) heads erased, 
each holding in its mouth a flower or twig, 
three roses? The name may wig be 
Morton. 


_ “Huppte.”—In the ‘History of Ireland’ 
in Holinshed, vol. ii. p. 87, I read :— 

“On a plight when the lieutenant and he [the 
Earl of Kildare] for their disport were plaieng at 
slidgrote or shoofleboord, suddenlie commeth from 
the cardinall a mandatum to execute Kildare on 
the morrow. The earle marking the lieutenants 
deepe sigh: By saint Bride lieutenant (quoth he) 
there is some mad game in that scroll; but fall how 
it will, this throw is for an huddle.” 


The ‘Century Dictionary’ says that a 
“huddle” is “a winning cast at shovel-board.” 
Can any of your readers many the ‘ His- 
torical English Dictionary’ with evidence on 
the subject, or with any other instances of 
this sense of the word? Why should a win- 
ning cast be so called? By the way, is 
Stanyhurst or Hooker the author of pp. 84 
to 106 of this ‘ History’? 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


“Cott. Rec. Oxon.”—An inscription in 
Fairfield Church, near Buxton, describes a 
gentleman as “Coll : Reg : Oxon : Socius,” 
without further information as to the college 
in — Which was the royal college at 
Oxford ; and when did it cease to be so styled? 
Probably Christchurch ? V. H.R. 

[Qy. Queen s?] 


“ Anp now, O Fatuer.”—Do others share 
my dissatisfaction with one line of the fine 
hymn by Dr. Wm. Bright beginning— 

And now, O Father, mindful of the love, 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ No. 322? It 
seems to me inappropriate, if not almost 
irreverent, to address to the Almighty the 
prayer 

O do Thy utmost for their souls’ true weal. 
Would this do for a substitute ?— 

Cease not to draw them to their souls’ true weal. 


T. Witson. 


Crepar Trees.—Will some one kindly tell 
me when cedar trees were first grown in 
England ? Emity 8. RicHton. 


Brass Drinkinc or Dripprnc LADLEs.— 
Some of us may remember the iron ladle 
chained at the parish pump or spring. In 
Burgundy a brass ladle used to hang by the 
pails of water in the recess or cupboard in 
the kitchen, for the convenience of the thirsty. 
I have heard of their use in Manitoba. Were 
they ever in use in England? 

Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 
a pedi of the family to which he belon 
(1848)? A. C. 
BurRIAL - PLACE OF Str Tuos. Cooxe.—Can 
any of your readers inform me of the burial- 
lace of Sir Thos. Cooke, Chairman of the 
st India Company, M.P. for Colchester, 
who died about 1709; also the name of his 
wife ? P. A. F. STEPHENSON. 
| Warley Barracks, Brentwood. 


Sr. VALENTINE’s FAREWELL AND CRISMAN.— 
In chap. iii. of the ‘Famous History of Doctor 
Faustus’ (in ‘ Medizval Tales,’ edited by Prof. 
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H. Morley in 1884), Faustus, dismissing his 

newly summoned familiar, says, “Get thee 
ence from me, and take St. Valentine’s fare- 

well, and Crisman with thee.” What was St. 

Valentine’s farewell ; and who, or what, was 

Crisman ? James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


“A BRACE OF cAPs.”—‘The Geneva Ballad, 
to the Tune of [16]48,’ printed about 1685, 
begins as follows :— 

Of all the Factions in the Town. 

Movd by French Springs or Flemish Wheels, 
None treads Religion upside down, 

Or tears Pretences out at heels, 
Like Splaymouth* with his brace of Caps, 
Whose Conscience might be scan’d perhaps 
By the Dimensions of This Chaps. 

The whole piece is witty enough to reprint. 
The phrase “ brace of caps” occurs also in a 
tract of 1682, which must have been written 
by Roger L’Estrange, viz. :— 

“Concavum Cappo-Cloacorum, or, a View in 
Little of the Great Wit and Honesty contain’d 
under a Brace of Caps, and wrap’d up in the Querpo- 
Cloak of a Phanatick.” 

Why “a brace of caps”? 

Ricnarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Norrotk Fok - tore.—The story of the 
origin of the Ranworth legend of the spectral 
hunter and hounds was told some years ago 
toa gs of archeologists and others by my 
friend Mr. F. D. Palmer, with much circeum- 
stantial detail and literary embellishment. 
It relates to a certain Col. Sedley, “the 
Wicked Colonel,” who, after a few years’ riotous 
living and debauchery, was carried off (to- 
gether with his favourite horse and hounds) 
in the presence of his assembled guests by the 
Evil One, disguised as a cloaked horseman. 
After a brief mad ride with the mysterious 
stranger, man and dogs disappeared at the 
margin of the Broad hard by. Since then his 
—— is always seen on the anniversary 
of his disappearance, riding furiously, at the 
head of his pack of hounds, round and round 
the Broad, and finally vanishing therein. 

In contributing a note on the above to the 
Folk-Lore Society, questions arose as to what 
further authority, apart from this version, 
the story rested on ; how far back it could be 
t ; and whether the legend was still 
current in the minds of the inhabitants. 
Perhaps correspondents can supply the 
required information on these points. It is 
probable that the story is of considerable 
antiquity ; possibly a Norse legend with a 
modern setting. Many of the Flegg district 


* Splaymouth, a Presbyterian parson. 


| 


folk-lore variants can be traced to Viking 

origin. A local version in the Norfolk dialect 

would be valuable. W. B. GerisH. 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 


CurisToPpHER WHITEHEAD’s “ PARADISE.”— 
I have a copy of the reprint by Edwin 
Pearson, published by Bickers & Son, 1871, of 
the following tract :— 

“* Paradise | Transplanted and Restored, | In a 
most | Artfulland Lively | Representation | of | The 
several Creatures, Plants, Flowers, | and other 
Vegetables, in their full | growth, shape, and colour: 

| iowa at Christopher Whiteheads at the two | 
wreathed Posts in Shooe-Lane, London. | Writtenby 
J. H. Gent. | London, Printed in the year 1661.” 

This “ Paradise” seems to have been a kind 
of museum. I shall be very grateful for any 

rticulars of Whitehead or his collection, or 

or any references to sources of information. 
L. APPERSON. 


New TrstaMEeNnt Query.—Why is it that, 
both in the Authorized and Kevised Ver- 
sion, the word yévyrac in 2 Thessalonians 
ii. 7 has a passive rendering given to it? 
Surely if the writer had wished his mean- 
ing to have been so understood he would 
have used the passive form of the verb. He 
makes frequent use of it in 1 Thessalonians 
—e.g., in i. 5, 6 (twice) ; ii. 5, 7, 8, 10, 14. Has 
not the interpretation usually given to the pro- 
phecy led our translatorsastray ? It seems to me 
that the writer’s words require to be rendered, 
not “Until he be taken out of the way,” but 
“Until he get out of the way.” The verb, 


| being in the middle voice, has a middle-voice 


meaning. Epwin Pope. 


Latchingdon Rectory, Essex. 


Sr. Tuomas or Dancastre.—Who was he? 
An image so named existed in pre-Reforma- 
tion times in the church of St. Lawrence, 
New Romney. John Bukherst left a legacy 
to it in 1465. It has been suggested that 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, who was beheaded 
at Pontefract in 1322, was the person meant 
Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xiii. p. 243). 

hat Thomas of Lancaster was looked upon 
as a saint is certain, and he is even said to 
have been canonized ; but this is probably a 
mistake. Miracles were, however, attributed to 
him, and a breviary office was composed in his 
honour ; but we are not aware that he was ever 
regarded as of Doncaster, or had any special 
connexion with that town. Is it not probable 
that an error has arisen ; that the saint whose 
image stood in the church was not regarded 
as “of Dancastre,” but that the first letter of 
the place-name has been misread, and that 
“ Lancastre ” was what the scribe wrote / 

N. M. & A. 
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Smr THomas Corton, Bart., or CoMBER- 
MERE, CO. CHESTER.—Several questions arise 
out of the reply under the heading ‘Sir 
Thomas Lynch’ (ante, p. 111). Where did 
Thomas Cotton, Esq. (afterwards Bart.), who 
married Philadelphia Lynch in 1689, live 
during the first fourteen years of his wedded 
life? His father, Sir Robert Cotton, Bart. 
who brought about that marriage, resid 
during that time at Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster. Did his son Thomas also live there, 
or at Esher, in Surrey, where Philadelphia 
Lynch came from? Between 1689 and 1703, 
eight children were born of that marriage, 
namely, Thomas Salusbury Cotton, Robert 
Cotton, Stephen Salusbury Cotton, 
John Salusbury Cotton, William Salusbury 
Cotton, Henry Salusbury Cotton, Philadelphia 
Cotton, and Hester Cotton (the mother of 
Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale). Is it known 
where any of these children were baptized ? 
Sir Thomas Cotton died in 1715; where is 
his burial recorded ? Philadelphia, his widow, 
married Mr. Thomas King, after whose 
death she is said to have lived at East Hyde 
in Hertfordshire. When did she die, an 
where was she buried ? James Hatt. 

Lindum House, Nantwich. 


Rev. Jonny Powett.—-He was rector of 
Stourmouth in this county, 1669-80. He 
married Anne, daughter of Morgan Winne, 
Archdeacon of Lincoln, who fell a martyr to 
the royal cause in 1645. John Powell was 
buried in 1680, and his wife in 1674, in Stour- 
mouthChurch. Further information required. 

ArTHUR Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


HERBAULT, BoNNET-MAKER.—He seems to 
have been of some importance in his day. 
Who was he? 8. 


THomas EastGaTe.—I am anxious to tran- 
scribe correctly an entry which appears under 
the heading ‘Obituary of Considerable 
Persons, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
November, 1788 (vol. lviii. p. 1033). In the 
only copy to which I have access (copies of 
eighteenth-century books do not abound in 
these colonies) the entry appears: “At 
St. Albans, aged 70, Mr. Tho. Eastgate, 
formerly hosier in Gr. Russel Str.......... 2g 
The last word is illegible. I should be 
deeply obliged to any one who, having access 
toa more perfect copy, would be good enough 
to supply the necessary word. 

GrorcEe EAstTGATE. 

Perry Barr, Fairfield, near Melbourne. 


(The words you cannot read are simply Cov(ent) 
Gar(den).} 


Beplics, 
SHAKSPEARE AND THE SEA. 
(9 §. i. 504 ; ii. 113.) 

Has not our -— friend Mr. YaRDLEy for- 
gotten Ariel’s dirge in ‘The Tempest,’ I. ii., 
“7 ull fathom five,” &c.? Charles Lamb, in 
speaking of the dirge* in Webster's ‘ White 

evil,’ says :— 

**T never saw anything like this dirge, except the 
ditty which reminds Ferdinand of his drowned 
father in ‘The Tempest.’ As that is of the water, 
watery, so this is of the earth, earthy. Both have 
that intenseness of feeling which seems to resolve 
itself into the elements which it contemplates.” 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave, in the notes to his 
‘Golden Treasury,’ quotes, and by implication 
fully endorses, Charles Lamb’s estimate both 
of Webster's “land dirge” and Shakespeare’s 
“sea dirge.” Does not the couplet, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange, 
make us 
—— know the brine 
Salt on our lips, 


as Mr. Andrew Lang says we feel when we 

read the ‘Odyssey *? Tt is impossible to 

prove these things. They must be felt. 
JONATHAN BovucuHIeEr. 


Apropos of a description of the sea in a 
storm, there is a study of wild weather—‘a 
food study,” the author calls it—in one of 

uskin’s criticisms of Turner’s picture of a 
steamer in distress, throwing up signals. To 
this he appends a characteristic note in which 
he says :— 

‘Tam rather proud of the short sentence in the 
‘Harbours of England’ describing a great breaker 
against rock: ‘One moment, a flint cave—the next, 
a marble pillar—the next, a fading cloud” But 
there is nothing in sea-description, detailed, like 
Dickens's storm at the death of Ham, in ‘David 
Copperfield.’” 

The extract from the ‘Harbours of England’ 
calls to mind a verse of Heine in which the 
poet describes something of the same sort, in 
words almost as few. On reading them I was 
at once reminded of Ruskin, though perhaps 
the parallelism between the two passages 
must not be subjected to too severe a scrutiny. 
The lines are from ‘ Die Heimkehre’ (xiii.):— 

Ein lebendes Wassergebirge 

Bildet die tosende See ; 

Hier gihnt ein schwarzer Abgrund, 
rt tiirmt es sich weiss in die Héh. 


T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


The sailors’ conversation in ‘ Pericles’ is in 
the first scene of the third act. No sailors 


* “Call for the robin-redbreast,” &c. 
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appear in the second scene. The remarks of 
the sailors are exactly like a remark of the 
boatswain in the opening of ‘The Tempest.’ 
The resemblance shows, if proof were neces- 
sary, that Shakspeare wrote this part of 
‘Pericles.’ But proof is unnecessary ; for the 
hand of Shakspeare is very conspicuous here. 
Shakspeare uses sea terms in ‘The Tempest’ 
and in ‘Pericles.’ I understand that he has 
used them correctly ; but some friend who 
was a seaman may have supplied them. 
Homer’sdescriptions of the sea are all natural ; 
those of Shakspeare, I think, are almost all 
unnatural. He, doubtless, got some know- 
ledge of the sea from men and books. He 
also applied his knowledge of other things in 
nature to the sea. He had seen the sun turn 
a river into yellow gold, and he knew that it 
would affect the sea in the same way. He 
had looked down from the top of a hill on the 
land beneath, and could understand that a 
man, beholding the sea from a height, would 
be giddy. But I retain the opinion that he 
never saw it. Such expressions as “rude im- 
perious surge” and “wild sea banks” are 
very poetical, but they prove nothing, one 
way or the other. He speaks of the sea as 
green in colour :— 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery red, 
ning on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
I suppose that the sea around England may 
be described as sometimes green, sometimes 
blue, and sometimes grey. i the south it is, 
in general, not “ darkly,” but “ deeply, beauti- 
fully blue.” In southern latitudes, about sun- 
set, everything is often bathed in a beautiful 
purple or violet hue. I have seen this my- 
self, but did not notice, in particular, the 
effect of the colour on the sea. Homer has not 
only ropdipeov xiya, “ purple billow,” but also 
ioedéa révrov, “ violet-coloured sea,” and ofvora 
movrov, which perhaps may be considered the 
same as “claret-coloured sea.” Hesiod, who 
uses much of Homer’s language, has the ex- 
ressions ioedéa mévrov and oivor: mévry. 
yron calls the southern sea dark blue and 
also purple. Of course, the sea has different 
colours under different conditions in all 
oe, My recollection of the sea is dim. 
t is long since I saw it in the north, and 
much longer since I saw it in the south. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Capt. Gress (9* §. ii. 87).—1 know little of 
this worthy’s antecedents, and nothing at all 
of his relatives (of his own or former genera- 
tions), but the little that I do know is at the 
service of Sicma Tau, and, taken in con- 


nexion with Mr. Rye’s description of Capt. 
Gibbs, is somewhat amusing. Capt. John 
Gibbs, of the city of Norwich, buried at 
Attleborough in 1695, had married in 1674 
Elizabeth, the only daughter and ultimately 
heir of Sir Thomas Pryde (or Pride) Py Eliza- 
beth, daughter and ultimately heir of Thomas 
Monke of Potheridge, elder brother of General 
Monke, Duke of Albemarle. The bet that 
he made and the driving that he drove are 
written in Blomefield’s ‘History of Norfolk’ 
(quoting Le Neve), and finally in the Sporting 
Magazine of August, 1816. One can fancy 
the gallant captain, freed from the heavy 
wed and Puritan admonitions of his father- 
in-law, the administrator of “ Pride’s Purge,” 
and cheerful in the thought that it was 
through his wife’s great-uncle that the Merry 
Monarch was enjoying his own again, ee 
forth as a shining light of sport in general, 
and of the turf in particular. 

The said Elizabeth Gibbs married ree | 
William Sherwin, and in 1703 proved the will 
of her mother-in-law Anne Gibbs. By her 
first husband she left two daughters, Mary 
and Anne Gibbs, heroines of a cause célébre, 
in which they claimed as heirs at law of 
George, Duke of Albemarle, fully set forth 
in a pamphlet called ‘The Case of the Heirs 
at Law,’ published in 1709. Their “case” 
seemed a good one; but their opponents 
were the Earl of Bath and Duke of Montague, 
and, rightly or wrongly, “le droit du plus 
fort” prevailed. ALDENHAM. 

Aldenham House. 


Sm Hercures LANGrRIsHE i. 467).— 
The Right Honourable Hercules Langrishe 
(afterwards created a baronet of Ireland) was 
a member of the Irish House of Commons for 
forty years, and was the first who advoca 
and obtained a partial relaxation of the harsh 
code of laws which oppress the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. He died in February, 
1811. It has been stated that the brightness 
of his mind and the flashes of his wit cast a 
lustre on all he touched, and whenever he 
——— it was sunshine all round. Lang- 
rishe was entirely liberal in his sentiments 
and principles, and was an intimate friend of 
Burke and Grattan. He voted, however, for 
the Union, and subsequently received 15,000/. 
and a commissionership of revenue. Taking 
a great interest in things theatrical, he com- 
posed the following on a female singer of 
ont personal charms, then appearing in 

ublin :— 

May some good genius be thy friend,— 
Auspicious on thy steps attend ; 

Protect thee still from every foe, 

And guard the song that charmed us so! 
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May love, and peace, and friendship rest 
Perpetual inmates in your breast, 
To stamp a bliss that may endure 
To make you blest as you are pure ; 
To tune that song, that charmed the groves, 
To your own raptures, your own loves. 

For the full composition vide ‘The Life 
and Times of Henry Grattan,’ by his son, 
Henry Grattan, M.P. (London, Henry Col- 
burn, 1839). Henry Geratp Hope. 

Clapham, 8. W. 


EccenTRICcITIES OF TEMPERATE LATITUDES 
(9 §. ii. 104).—As the month of 1491 in 
which the Grand Canal of Venice was frozen 
is not mentioned in the quotation from 
Bembo, the following notice of the same 
winter by a Venetian chronicler may be 
worth adding :— 

“ A’ 10 de Zener, é sta grandissimo fredo, tal che 
se ha agiazza la laguna si fattamente che si camina 
al seguro da Camaregio [sic] a Marghera; et é sta 
conduto da Marghera in Canaregio alguni manzi 
su per il giazzo.”—‘ Annali Veneti di Domenico 
Malipiero’ (“‘ Archivio Storico Italiano,” tom. vii. 
parte ii. p. 686).* 

In the subjoined translation I have 
modernized the names ; but the driving of 
the oxen across the frozen lagoon to Venice 
is a tame achievement compared with the 
doings on the ice of the Grand Canal related 
by Bembo. This is not the only recorded 
instance of severe winter weather in Venice. 
Misson, writing from Venice on 20 January, 
1688, says 

“I have read somewhere in Mezeray’s History, 
that the Adriatick-Sea was frozen in the Year 
—— say in 859), and that they went in a Coach 
rom the main Land to Venice. As for us, we were 
oblig’d to take Gondola’s at Mestré, and were 
about an Hour and an half on the Water.”—‘ A New 
Voyage to Italy,’ 1695, i. 146. 

I am not cognizant of any account of the 
weather in England in 1491, but have met with 
notices of that year’s winter in other parts of 
Europe. Hungary is said to have been visited 
in 1491 by a frost which made frightful havoc 
in the army of King Ladislas, and it is on 
record that in this very winter the Scheldt 
was frozen. (See Torfs’s ‘ Fastes des Calamités 
Publiques,’ 1862, pp. 42, 267.) From the 
proximity of the mouth of the Thames to the 
embouchures of the Scheldt we are at liberty 
to conjecture that our own country must 
have suffered from cold in 1491, especially 
when we find that an earlier freezing of the 
Scheldt (in “1463 ou 64,” as Torfs expresses 


***On 10 January there was intense cold, and 
the lagoon was frozen so thoroughly as to afford a 
safe passage on foot from Canal Regio to Malghera ; 
and a herd of oxen was driven over the ice from 
Malghera to Canal Regio.” 


it, the uncertainty arising perhaps from the 
old computation of the a Faroe synchronous 
with “ane fervent froste thrugh Englonde, 
and snowe, that menne myght goo overe the 
yise, and a fervent colde,” which Warkworth, 
with a remarkable oxymoron,* registers in 
his ‘Chronicle’ (p. 3) as an extraordinary 
occurrence in the third year of Edward IV. 
(1463-4). On the other hand, the ‘Chronique 
Scandaleuse’ records sub anno that the winter 
of 1463-4 in France was “court sans estre 
froit.” F. ADAMs. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Barsers §. i. 467).—Here are some 
historic barbers. There is the barber of 
Midas, whom Ovid commemorates, ‘ Meta- 
morph.,’ xi. 182 :— 

Sed, solitas longos ferro resecare capillos, 
Viderat hoc famulus. 

Ctesibius, the barber at Alexandria, Athen- 
zeus, I. iv. c. 24. 

The barber of Archelaus, to whom, on 
being asked how he would be shaved, he 
replied, “In silence”: ve xeipw; 
(Plutarch, ‘Apophthegm.,’ “Opp. Mor.,’ 
Paris, 1624, p. 177a; also ‘De Garrulitate,’ 
p. 509a). 

T he barber of Herod, who spoke of having 
been tempted by Tiro to cut the king’s throat, 
was stoned by the populace (Josephus, ‘ Ant.,’ 
xvi. 17). Compare with this the story of 
Domitian, whose barber saw on his towel an 
inscription after he was hired to kill him. 
Domitian, of course, is only the emperor for 
the purpose of the yr (‘Gesta Romanorum,’ 
Wright, vol. ii. p. 70, tale xxiii. ; ‘Gesta Rom.,’ 
Osterley, cap. 103, Berl., 1872, p. 431). 

The barber who spread the news of the 
defeat of the Athenian army in Sicily, and 
narrowly escaped being put to death on the 
wheel (Plut., ‘De Garrul.,’ w.s. p. 509a, <44-). 
There is also the story of this in Plutarch’s 
‘Life of Nicias’ (Langhornes’ translation, 
vol. iii., 1819, p. 461). ; 

The “servant of Cesar’s, who was his 
barber, a timorous and suspicious man, led 
by his natural caution to inquire into every- 
thing, and to listen everywhere about the 

lace,” found out a against Cvesar 
(‘ Life of Julius Cesar,’ ¢4., vol. iv. p. 427). 

The barber Licinus, whom Horace men- 
tions (‘De Arte Poet.,’ 300, 301) :— 


* Not peculiar to him, for Fabyan (ed. Ellis, 
. 609) says of the frost of 1435 that it “frase y° 
feruently.” Cor:pare Ecclesiasticus xliii. 
21; Lucan, iv. 52; Tacitus, ‘ Ann.,’ xiii. 35; Milton 
‘P. L.,’ ii. 595. See also Tassoni’s explanation, 
**eome si pud dire che freddo abbruci” (‘ Pensier 
Diversi,’ 1636, p. 28). 
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Si tribus Anticyris caput insanabile nunquam 

Tonsori Licino commiserit. 
He was the freedman and barber of Augustus, | 
and by him was brought into the Senate. | 
His epitaph is well known: “ Marmoreo 
tumulo Licinus jacet.” 

The exile Cinnamus in Martial (‘Ep.,’ vii. 

Qui tonsor fueras tota notissimus urbe. 

The slow barber Eutrapelus, under whose 
razor the beard grew (7é., 82). 

The youthful Ceditianus (74., viii. 52). 

The unskilful Antiochus (7., xi. 59). 

P. Ticinius Mena, who first brought barbers 
from Sicily into Italy (Varro, ‘De Re Rus- 
tica,’ 1. ii. c. 11). An inscription at Ardea 
states that this was a.u.c. 454. Cf. Plin., 
‘Nat. Hist.,’ vii. 59. 

The Barber Poet, a name given to Jacques 
Jasmin, 1798-1864, a poet of Gascony, who 
was a barber. 

The tempted barber, just before the French 
Revolution (* Percy Anecdotes,’ “ Integrity ”). 

Chambers, vol. i. p. 245, has a statement of 
the petition of the perruquiers to George III. 
on 11 February, 1765. 

There are more notices of barbers in 
*N. & Q.’ than I have time at the moment to 
examine. Ep. F.S.A. 


One man who began life as a barber, and 
became famous later on, was Arkwright, the 
inventor of the spinning jenny. Another 
was the elder Craig, who committed suicide, 
owing to expected revelations as to his con- 
duct after the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble. The report of his having been a 
barber, which is not credited in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ is given by 
Justin McCarthy in his ‘ History of the Four 
Georges.’ 

_ Several French barbers have acquired fame 
in the literary world. A list of them and 
their achievements may be found under the 
heading ‘Coiffeur’ in Larousse’s ‘ Encyclo- 


lia.’ T. P. Anmstrone. 
Putney. 
Perhaps the most entertaining book on this 


subject is: “The Barber’s Shop. By Richard 
Wright Procter.  Illustrat by William 
Morton. Revised and Enlarged, with an 
Introduction by William E. A. Axon. Man- 
chester, 1883,” 4to. It contains several por- 
traits of distinguished hairdressers. 
C. W. 8. 
(Other replies are acknowledged. ] 


* TELEGRAPH’ (9 S. ii. 128).—A newspaper 
of this name must formerly have been in cir- | 
culation, for on 3 July, 1796 a verdict of 100/. | 


was obtained against the Morning Post for 
sending a copy of L’Eelair, a forged French 
newspaper, to the J’elegraph. On the fol- 
lowing day a verdict of 1,000/. was given 
against Mr. Dickinson for falsely accusing 
Mr. Goldsmid, a money-lender, of orging the 
above. The date of the birth of the Tele- 
graph or its death I have not ascertained. 
Everard Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Punca (9* §. i. 346, 431).—The late G. P. R. 
James, in ‘The Brigand ; or, Corse de Leon,’ 
chap. xxxviii. par. 1, says :— 

**....and though there is every reason to believe 
that the fragrant, potential liquor called punch was 
then [1559, the date of Henri II.’s death] unknown 
in France, and ardent spirits seldom, if ever, to 
met with, yet a more generous substitute was found 
in the red blood of the rich grape of the Rhone, 
which, mulled with sugar and spices, was flowing 
copiously.” 

The “ boisson de jus de citron, d’eau-de-vie, 
de thé et de sucre,” which is kept perpetually 
stewing in a sort of brass-bound china tea- 
pot, fitting into a brass-bound china stove, is 
anything but “ potential.” 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Locat NAMES oF THE Cows iP (9" §. ii. 87). 
—Folkard, in his ‘Plant Lore, Legends, and 
Lyrics’ (p. 297), says :— 

“The flowers of the common cowslip, petty 
mullein, or paigle (Primula veris), are in some parts 
of Kent called fairy cups.” 

Respecting the name “paralysis,” Folkard 
writes :— 

“Culpeper, the astrological herbalist, says that 
the Greeks gave the name of paralysis to the cow- 
slip because the flowers strengthened the brain and 
nerves, and were a remedy for palsy.” 

In the north of England, according to 
Halliwell, cowslips are called 
“Culver-keys” is given as an old Kentish 
name by a writeron ‘The Rustic Names for 
Flowers’ in Chambers’s Journal for 15 May, 
1886. H. ANDREWS. 


Herba paralysis, paralysis, and_palsywort 
are names given to the cowslip because, as 
Gerard says, it was “thought to be good 
against the paines of the joints and sinues.” 

or the same reason the cowslip, in common 
with the daisy, was also called bone-heal, but 
this name, as well as that of St. Peter’s wort 
(Herba Sancti Petri), due to its resemblance 
toa bunch of keys, the plant has, I believe, 
now entirely lost. ‘“ Hose-in-hose” is a name 
given by Parkinson to a variety of double 


cowslip which he calls in Latin Paralysis 


inodora e geminato, figured in the second 
edition of Gerard’s ‘ Herbal’ as “ Primula veris 
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flore geminato, cowslips two in a hose.” I 
am not aware that this name ever came into 
popular use. Cc. C. B. 


“ Hose-in-hose ” is a general and not a local 
name. It is given to those members of the 
polyanthus section of Primulacee which show 
a duplication of the calyx or corolla. In one 
florist’s catalogue I find a “hose-in-hose” 
polyanthus named Polyanthus duplex; in 
another it figures as “ Primula [polyanthus] 
elatior—hose-in-hose.” Primulaelatior,accord- 
ing to Sowerby, is the oxlip or greater cow- 
slip, the cowslip being Primula veris. In 
Northumberland the cowslip was formerly 
called “cow-stropple” or throat; in Wear- 
dale that term was applied to theoxlip. Mr. 
Hiatt should consult the current part of 
Prof. Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
p. 760, in which he will find the word traced 
through the shires. RicHARD WELFORD. 


Miss Plues (‘Rambles in Search of Wild 
Flowers,’ 243) says :— 

““As the French call the cowsli 
paralysie,’ I suppose it must have 
medicine for that disease; but from its sedative 
= I should imagine it more likely to induce 
than to cure paralysis.” 

Epwarp H. MArsHALL. 


‘herbe de la 


en used as a 


Hastings. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE 
(9 8. ii. 149).—May I again refer M. to the 
English Historical Review for an answer to 
his query about the fictitious ‘Memoirs’ of 
this lady? In the number for July, 1895 
(pp. 588-91), M. will find some particulars 
about the anonymous “authoress” and an 
examination of the genuineness of the 
Memoirs.’ A. 


In a foot-note to M. you say ‘The History 
of the Rod’ is “an impudent fabrication.” 
Would it not be fairer to call it “a clever 
compilation”? It was a fraud to palm off 
the book on the public as by a clergyman— 
“the Rev. Wm. uv Cooper, M.A.”—when the 
writer was a layman and a well-known Scotch 
journalist, the late J. G. Bertram, better 


Did he know that Codlin, not Short, was the 
J. R. M. 


author ? 


Some ArricaN NAMES OFTEN MIsPRO- 
NOUNCED (9 §, i. 466; ii. 52, 96, 152).—If 
CELeR ET AuDAXx will refer to my former note 
on the subject, I think he will see that I 
stated that rd Napier of Magdala 
lengthened the penultimate but 
why he did so, I cannot say. If I remember 
rightly, some remarks of mine on the subject 
will be found in the introduction to Mr. (now 
Sir Clements) Markham’s ‘History of the 
Abyssinian Expedition.’ As Mr. E. H. Mar- 
SHALL points out, Magdala is the common 
soldier’s pronunciation, of which many similar 
examples will be found in Burnell and Yule’s 
*‘Hobson-Jobson.’ The correct spelling, if 
one wishes to be pedantic, is Maq-dala, which 
in Hebrew characters (for I presume the 
printer has not an Amharic fount at his dis- 
posal) would be xdapo. I have seen some- 
where that the first syllable mag means 
door in some Galla dialect, and very likely 
this may be the first constituent of Maqdishu 
(Magadoxo) on the east coast of Africa. 
Perhaps Mr. Piatt may be able to say 
whether there is any foundation for this 
statement. 

Another Sidan name which is accented on 
the first syllable is Atbara, the river whose 
banks formed the scene of our most recent 
victory. I have reason to remember this 
river, for I was nearly drowned in it in 1865, 
when travelling from Kassala to Kedaref, 
through my camel losing his footing in a 
freshet. A friendly Arab (now — a 
distinguished officer in the Khalifa’s service) 
seized the camel’s nose-ring in time to pre- 
vent our being carried away. Kedaref (gener- 
ally, more Agyptiaco, pronounced Gedaref) 
is still, 1 believe, in the Khalifa’s hands. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 
45, Pall Mall, 8S. W. 


Mornine (9 §. ii. 105, 152)—Henryson 
writes, in prologue to ‘ Moral Fables’:— 
In ane mornyng, betuix midday and nicht, 


nown in later days by his ‘Harvest of the 
Sea.’ But ‘The History of the Rod,’ although 
not reliable in its references, contains a lot of 
curious facts about the lash and flogging, 
only otherwise to be picked up by laborious 
dryasdust reading in long-forgotten volumes. 
Mr. Bertram was well known in Edinburgh 
forty years ago, when he conducted the 
North Briton, and in his closing years was 
a frequent contributor to the Glasgow 
newspapers. John Camden Hotten was the 
publisher of ‘The History of the Rod.’ Query, 


and his reader very naturally asks, “ What 
time of the day does the writer precisel 

mean?” Taking the line in connexion wit 

the context, one replies, with little hesitation, 
that the reference is to some point in the 
course of the forenoon. Night had gone, and 
midday was not yet come, but approaching. 
Partly in a mood of anticipation, and partly 
for the sake of his rhyme, the t places 
himself “ betuix midday and nicht.” Morning 
is the disjoining factor in the case, and in 
estimating the force and character of its 
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intrusion it makes little difference whether The meaning seemed to be of pending trouble 
one looks backward to the evanished night | in the case of something happening. 4 
or forward towards the coming aidiee. ‘seems to have given me the clue. That 
Night introduces the morning, as in Brown- | “pending trouble” appears to have been a 
ing’s ‘Easter Day,’ xviii. :— possible “good trouncing.” With J. H., I 

*T was the last watch of night, would ask for an explanation of its etymo- 

Except what brings the morning quite ; logy. C. P. Hate. 

or morning discomfits night (as in ‘ L’Al- 
Matters the rear of darkness thin | Of chastisement suggests that the idea was 
pastoral poet at the end of the fifteenth cen- | derived from the flight of the ignis fatuus, 
tury would hardly estimate morning as the | °F Jack-a-lantern, and that it denotes not 
entire section of the day that precedes dinner, | the unishment, but the effort to escape it. 
thereby holding himself free to employ the | In Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ vol. iii. 


“6 es | 345-57, there is an article of some length on 
formula of “ Good morning” till 6 P.M. or later. | + 5 type de dering meteor, “Will (or Kitty) 


Henryson, with fine poetic instinct and | with a wisp, or Jack-a-lanthorn,” in which 


he storal sympathies, appreciated the natural occurs the following statement, strongly 


ivisions of the day and the Scottish seasons. 
He deserves our regard and admiration, not | a an active youth dodging his 


only as an accomplished Chaucerian narrator, | 
in some respects superior to his great ex- |. “We gather that a respectable person in Hert- 


The connexion of this phrase with a threat 


emplar, but as the writer of our best fables, | fordahire, presuming upon the, knowledge ofthe 
and (in his sprightly Robin and Makyne )| night to follow one of these lights, which he saw 
as the pioneer of the romantic pastoral. flying over a piece of fallow ground. It led him 
elensburgh, N.B. rom place to place. Sometimes it would suddenly 
~~ ‘. disappear, and as suddenly appear again. It once 
ESTMINSTER (9* S. ii. 127).—Has Mr. Mason | mounted _over, and he lost sight after a full hou 
applied to the Rector of St Margaret’s for | chase. On his return home he saw it again, but 
the list of the gravestones he uires? In| % already too much fatigued to think of renewing 
‘N. & Q,’ 6S. 351, Tread :— B. H. L 
“ Before the surface of the ground was disturbed ha; 2 —_ 
a complete map was drawn and a copy taken of all Ropert Fercusson (9" 8. i. 186 ; ii. og | 
the inscriptions that could be deciphered on the | In addition to the inscription Pi he by Mr. 
stones ; and in due course these lists will be de-| JouN Hepp from the front of the grave- 


posited in the church safe, to be accessible to any | stone in Canongate Churchyard placed to the 


one who may hereafter be desirous of consulting | , . wing is on the 
them. At the same time it must be underst follo 


that the remains of the bodies buried in the ground back o 
were not disturbed, although many reports were| “By special grant of the Managers to Robert 
falsely spread to the contrary.” Burns, who erected this stone, this burial-place is 

Everarp Home CoLeman. ever to remain sacred to the memory of Robert 


71, Brecknock Road. Fergusson.” 
“ » . I copied the inscription about twenty-five 
JACK-UP-THE-ORCHARD” (9 ii. 27).— | years ago. ANDREWS. 


J. H. has voiced an inquiry which has on|" The Hull Press, Hull. 
several occasions presented itself to me, but 
with this difference. The phrase which has| Tue DuKeror York’s CAMPAIGNIN FLANDERS, 
been present in my mind is “Johnny-up-the- | 1793-4 (9" §. ii. 27).—Though it is forty-five 
Orchard ”—which possibly is only a variation | years since Dean Mansel, writing to the 7'imes 
of that which he gives. It was recalled to my|on the subject of the successful, but long- 
mind some four or five years back by a ques- | forgotten Balaclava in which his grandfather 
tion concerning its origin and signification | lost his life, observed that “the true history 
which appeared in the Newcastle Weekly | of the campaign has yet to be written,” I am 
Chronicle. To this no reply was made. But| not aware that any systematic attempt has 
upon reading it, I had a distinct recollection | been made to make good the deficiency. It 
of having heard it several times in London, | can all be gathered from Jomini, from the 
twenty years ago, perhaps even longer. So |‘ Victoires, &c., des Francais,’ from Alison’s 
far as I can remember, it used to be intro- | ‘History of Europe,’ and from Cust’s ‘ Annals 
duced something after this fashion—“ and | of the Wars.’ Among works devoted to the 
then it will be ‘Johnny-up-the-Orchard.’” | Duke of York’s campaign are Sir Henry Cal- 
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vert’s ‘Journals and Letters, Campaign of 
1793-4,’ and L. T. Jones’s ‘ Historical Journal 
of the Campaign 1794-5.’ The histories of 
the regiments of Guards and the published 
historical records of other regiments that 
took part in the campaign give interesting 
details from their point of view. One natur- 
ally turns to the history of the Guards to read 
about Lincelles, to that of the 14th Foot for 
Famars, and to that of the 15th Hussars for 
the brilliant affair of Villers-en-Cauchie, which 
took place two days before the battle in 
question near Troisvilles, which the late Mr. 
Picorr found mentioned in the records of the 
3rd Dragoon Guards. KILLIGREW. 


A good deal of information about this 
campaign may be found in the ‘British 
Military Library,’ 1799-1800, in the Royal 
United Service Institution Library. One may 
also consult Sir Ed. Cust’s ‘Annals of the 
Wars of the Eighteenth Century’ and Alison’s 
‘History of Europe.’ The action of Villers-en- 
Cauchie, 24 April, 1794, in which the 15th 
(English) Light Dragoons (now Hussars) dis- 
tinguished themselves, was even more 
brilliant than that of Cateau. 

H. W. L. Hie, Lieut.-Col. 

24, Haymarket, S.W. 


An account of this ym a will be found 
in ‘British Battles’ (vol. i.). The action 
alluded to was that at Caudry, when the Blues 
aud Dragoons covered themselves with glory. 
Brilliant cavalry fighting was a feature of 
the campaign. Two days before the action 
at Caudry some great work was done by two 
squadrons of the 15th Light Dragoons, with 
two more of Austrian cavalry, at Villers-en- 
Cauchie (24 April, 1794). They came on the 
French in position, and, after swearing on 
their swords to charge home, attacked and 
dispersed 3,000 men and captured three guns. 
This brilliant affair forms No. 1 of Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s ‘ Achievements of Cavalry.’ 
GrorGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


AvuToGcRaPus (9% §. i. 268, 336 ; ii. 35, 175).— 
Much must depend upon the value of the 
document. It would appear to the exigent 
collector to be sacrilegious to affix strips of 
paper, however thin, to the edge of a letter 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, Pepys, or Nelson, 
thus modernizing and almost vulgarizing an 
original. Many collections, however, deal 
with writers as to whose productions it is 
quite unnecessary to be so discreet. I find it 
convenient to put each document loose into a 
chemise of paper of the uniform dimension 


or cause to be written, on the first page, if that 
suffices, if not on one or more of the remaining 
pages, the whole text of the letter or document. 

his saves the reader much trouble, especially 
if the writing of the original be difficult to 
decipher. I head this transcript with a full 
description of the letter or document, and a 
note of its date, and place inside the chemise 
such loose papers as may be needful for its 
elucidation. Tanto the whole under sub- 
jects, keeping everything in chronological 
order, oe them in ordinary flap portfolios, 
lettered at the back, and can thus refer to 
any of the somewhat numerous papers in five 
minutes or less. No damage can occur to the 
documents, as is likely to be the case when 
any portion is secured by “ stickphast” ! 

J. Error Hopexry. 


Princess Bacration (9 §. ii. 167).—The 
famous Russian general Prince Bagration 
married Catherine, the daughter of Count 
Skawronski. On her father’s side she was 
the great-niece of Catherine I. The princess 
played a conspicuous part among the ladies 
who busied themselves in diplomatic intrigue 
at the Congress of Vienna. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 


Sepan Cuarrs §. ii. 165).—Sedan chairs 
were in common use in Chichester as late as 
the fifties, and I have seen ladies come to 
balls in them, the gentlemen walking. D. 
Other replies are acknowledged. The general 
subject has been adequately discussed. ] 


CHRISTIAN NAMEs (9S. i. 461 ; ii. 74).—The 
Connecticut family of Strong show for a boy 
(about 1720) Return, and for girls (about 
1693) Supply and (in 1704) Freedom. 
Another boy, date unknown, was christened 
Preserved. Some of the Strongs sprung 
from this family became United Empire 
Loyalists, and were the ancestors of Col. 
Strong, of Bournemouth, and his sister, Lady 
Dilke ; others “ went South.” 


THACKERAY’S BALLap oF ‘LITTLE BILLEE’ 
(9 §. ii. 145).—About thirty years ago I saw 
this ballad confidently ascribed to O. W. 
Holmes—I think in a collection of that 
author’s ms. Was the assertion a mere 
guess; or had there been any previous con- 
troversy upon the subject of the authorship ? 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


Dr. Georce Lioyp, Bishop oF CHESTER 
(9 8. ii. 29).—S1ema Tav will find some par- 
ticulars respecting Bishop Lloyd’s ancestry 
in ‘The Cheshire Sheaf,’ First Series, ii 312. 


of 18 in. by 11}in., which is sufficiently large 
to contain any ordinary document. weila 


These particulars are mainly extracted from 
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the Lansdowne MS. 879. It appears that the 
bishop’s father, Meredith ap John, was of 
Llane ian-yn-Rhos, co. Denbigh. He deduced 
his descent from Griffith, youngest son of the 
celebrated Ednyfed Vychan, by his second 
wife, Gwenllian, daughter to Rhys ap Griffith, 
Prince of South Wales. She was widow to 
Conan ap Rodri ap Owen Gwynedd, and was 
reputed to be “the fairest woman in Wales.” 
The bishop’s wife was Anne, daughter to 
John Wilkinson, of Norwich. 
F. Sanpers, M.A., F.S.A. 
Hoylake Vicarage, Cheshire. 


“THE DRENCHING OF A SWAN” (9% §. ii. 
27)—Has your correspondent Mr. A. L. 
MAYHEW correctly read the quotation from 
Coles’s ‘ Dictionary’? ' If so, it is curious that 
in the fifteenth edition of the book, 1749, the 
word “drenching” has dropped out altogether, 
and we have “ Crgnitus, the crying of a fawn.” 

. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


DepicaTion oF Hottincton Cuurcu (8* §. 
xii. 246, 416, 490).—No more replies on this 
subject appear to be forthcoming, and it is 
therefore necessary, without further delay, 
to acknowledge the communications of Mr. 
MARSHALL and Mr. Arnott. 

The Rev. Ep. MarsHALL’s note only shows, 
so far as it goes, that the dedication was 
already lost by the date of the work he 

uotes. If he can refer to any records temp. 

en. VIII. that allege the parish church of 
Hollington to be dedicated to St. Leonard, 
that will be extremely interesting ; he does 
not, however, do so, and it is to be supposed 
that his authority is not sufficiently explicit 
to render this possible. 

Mr. Arnott has the curious phrase “the 

arish or, as it now is, the town of St. 

onards.” This confusion must be due to 
mere haste in writing, but such a _ loose 
application of words is to be deprecated. 

e town of St. Leonards (granting it to be 
a town if it is not so in fact) is an aggrega- 
tion of divers ecclesiastical districts—about 
half a dozen—which are not properly to be 
called parishes, and if a “parish of St. 
Leonards” ever existed, it was very recently 
and not for any long time. 

Since Mr. Kenort says he has written a 
paper on the parish of Hollington he must 


— know that the chapelry of St. 
Leonard was part of Hollington. By the 
same confusion he speaks of this “ parish of 


” 


Hollington. 
ngton, mani- 

rish. That 
ollington the 


St. Leonard” as “adjoinin 
As St. Leonards was in Holi 
festly it could not adjoin that 
nards was in fact in 


St. 


Hollington registers sufficiently demonstrate, 
the expression “St. Leonards-in-Hollington ” 
being used with ~ frequency. If the 
chapel was dedica to St. Leonard, it is 
incontrovertible that the _ church was 
not. Otherwise one would be glad to know 
what a chapel means, and wherein arose the 
necessity for this one. This is the precise 
reason why the guess that Hollington Church 
may have been dedicated to St. Leonard is 
so exceedingly absurd. That is the one 
dedication which its own registers demon- 
strate to be impossible; and it is most 
surprising that such a suggestion should ever 
have been made—much less accepted. 

To one ssessing the slightest know- 
ledge of the subject this absurdity has, 
of course, always been obvious ; but it 
was hardly worth while to point it out 
until some less ridiculous supposition could 
be advanced. Evidence is now produced 
that in the middle of the sixteenth centur 
it is in one case alleged that this chure 
was dedicated to St. Rumbold. This is 
at any rate possible; it is even plausible. 
There is another Sussex dedication to St. 
Rumbold, at Rumboldswyke, also near the 
sea, in Chichester harbour, and there may be 
some reason for the coincidence. Presumably 
St. Rumbold, or Rumold, bishop and martyr, 

tron of Mechlin, is the saint intended. 
Sir Harris Nicolas (‘Chronology of History ’) 
calls him Romuld, archbishop and martyr 
and gives his day 1 July. A learned frien 
in the Roman Church very kindly sends 
references to patristic authors showing that 
he was assassinated 24 July, 775, and mentions 
that Pope Benedict XIV., writing to the Irish 
bishops 1 August, 1741, seems to think St. 
Rumbold was an Irishman. In this con- 
nexion it is interesting to see that Sir H. 
Nicolas gives “Rumold, Bishop of Dublin, 
formerly 24 June, now 1 July.” These dates 
would suggest that these are the same bishop. 
but as the Bishop of Malines, whether o 
Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, or Gaelic origin, does 
not appear ever to have been Bishop of 
Dublin, it seems on the whole more probable 
that they are different men whose identity 
has become confused. This is, however, mere 
digression. 

Original evidence in support—or in disproof 
—of this sixteenth-century statement that 
Hollington Church was dedicated to St. 
Rumbold, if of that date or earlier, will be 
useful. Nothing else is to the point. 

Haminton Hatt. 

Soresy, co. Leicester (9 §. ii. 89, 158).— 
Can this be Sileby, a place near Mount Sorrel 
of which two variant spellings—Silby and 
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Salby—are given in the ‘Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica,’ vol. vii. p. 530? 
F, ApAMs. 
In the second edition of Spelman’s ‘ Villare 
Anglicum,’ Ss in 1678, a place cata- 
logued as Solesby, in the Caleeworth Hundred 
of Lincolnshire, may be that intended. 
Isaac TAYLOR, 


Hymn (9 §. ii. 67).—The version 
with which I have been familiar all my life 
differs slightly from all that have appeared 
in these columns. It runs thus :— 

1 lay my body down to sleep; 

I pray the Lord my soul _ a 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
I have also heard another version, evidently 
very corrupt :— 

I lay me down to rest me, 

I pray the Lord to bless me ; 

I die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

C. C. B. 


This hymn reminds one of Dr. Watts’s well- 
known ‘ Evening Song,’ in which he says :— 
I lay my body down to sleep ; 
Let angels guard my head, 
And, through the hours of darkness, keep 
Their watch around my bed. 
Possibly the doctor was acquainted with the 
child’s hymn before he composed his song. 
G. J. Dew. 
Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


HAtr-POWDER (9" §. ii. 147).—The cause of 
the general disuse of hair-powder at the date 
mentioned was the high price of flour. It 
was thought little less than criminal that 
flour, which was almost beyond the reach of 
some of the very poor, should be used by the 
rich as a mere fashionable luxury of dress. 
Voluntary associations were formed the 
members whereof bound themselves not to 
use hair-powder. In a similar way the 
abolitionists bound themselves not to use 
any sugar whose production involved the 
employment of negro slaves. W. C. B. 


Curtous Curistian NAME (9" §. i. 446 ; ii. 
57, 152)—Mr. Witson’s remark at the last 
reference that the Christian name Erica 
“may somewhere have been given in ignor- 
ance” of its connexion with Eric seems to 
me beside the question. It would be in place 
only if the name were common among us, 
Christian names being seldom bestowed with 
a thought of their etymology ; but it would 
not be curious were it common. Mr. Pick- 
FORD, however, submitted but one example 
of Erica, where, as I said in reply, the sur- 


name is unquestionably Scandinavian (Ice- 
landic stdérr, great). e inference that in 
this case the Christian name is Scandinavian 
is equally unquestionable. For aught that 
appears to the contrary, Miss Erica V. Storr 
may be a North-Briton ; and Mr. FLEMING’s 
dim recollection of having “met with Erica 
as a girl’s name in Scotland” passes into 
strong probability when we remember that 
some families of Norse origin still remain in 
the Orkney and Shetland islands, and that 
others descended may have migrated 
from these ancient Norse possessions to the 
mainland. I do not think it needful to com- 
ment on Crabbe’s fiction. F. ADAMs. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


‘Comin’ THRO’ THE Rye’ (9 S. ii. 66).— 
Admirers of Scottish song readily admit that 
there is a vagueness about the topography of 
this lyric, but they recognize at the same 
time the hopelessness of attempting to render 
it more definite. Burns written the 
song, the Rye—an undoubted Ayrshire 
stream—might have been added to his Afton 
and Lugar and bonnie Doon as destined to 
flow in glory for ever ; but Burns is merely 
an editor in this case—one who gave his pre- 
ference for a certain form of a lyric already 
old in his day. He chose a particular version 
of the song for Johnson’s ‘ Musical Museum,’ 
vol. v. According to his wont he dressed the 
piece in some measure, modifying it, and 
embellishing it here and there with fresh 
touches ; but, after all, the song is not his, 
and may have no Ayrshire reference what- 
ever. But need “the rye” be an offence to 
the students of Scottish song? It is of spring- 
time that the love minstrel the sprin 
of the year and the spring of life’s onwa 
and chequered movement—and there is 
nothing wonderful in a country girl’s passage 
across a field of rye with the crop but lately 
brairded and fresh. The fact that Jenny 
simply “draiglet a’ her petticoatie” is of 
itself sufficient to show that she had traversed 
a young crop: she would have been drenched 
had she attempted a passage through a dewy 
lng even in June. It is a spring song, 
then, with conception and imagery appro- 
—_ to the season, and stimulated by the 
eelings that are dominant 
In life’s morning march when the bosom is young. 

THomas BayYNe. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Seeing that Burns did not write this song, 
but only added a verse to an anonymous 
lyric current before he was born, I do not 
see how it can be decided whether he meant 
a stream or a field of rye grain. Burns 
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rescued this song and gave it to Johnson’s 
‘Museum,’ and that is all. It has been stated, 
by the way, that Burns scratched a couplet 
of the song on a pane of glass at Mauchline 
in this form :— 
Gin a body kiss a body comin’ through the grain, 
Need a body grudge a body what’s a body’s ain? 
And the ancient first verse to which Burns is 
believed to have added others certainly im- 
plies that a “field of rye” is meant. No doubt 
the song is as old as the proverbial hills. It 
is interesting to note that the old lines are 
never sung to the original tune, but new 
verses, written for the stage, 

Gin a body meet a body 

Comin’ thro’ the rye, 

are invariably heard. See my ‘Stories of 
Famous Songs.’ 8. J. A. F. 
(Many replies, some of interest, are acknowledged.) 


“Go apout” (9 §. ii. 64).—I1 venture to 


think Mr. Lynn mistaken in speaking of this | had 


phrase as obsolete. I find it in Nuttall’s 

Dictionary’ (1886): “7'o go about, to set one’s 
self to a business” ; and it is within my own 
knowledge that, colloquially at any rate, it is 
still somewhat commonly so used. “To go 
about to injure one” I have often heard as 
an equivalent for “ seeking to do one harm”; 
but it is not exactly equivalent, and for that 
reason I hope it will not be lost. It seems 
to me admirably expressive. 

I am not sure either that in the “rude 
retort” “Go about your business” the literal 
sense of “go” is generally understood to “be 
conveyed. Frequently, I think, all that is 
meant is, “Get about your business,” “ Go on 
with your work.” Not that “Go about your 
business” is an instance of the use of “go 
about” in the sense we are discussing. fo 
“go about” to injure a person implies schem- 
ing, contrivance. Compare “to cast about” ; 
this is to scheme simply, the other to try to 
carry out one’s schemes. “ Why go ye about 
to kill me?” Why do you try all means to 
compass my death? Such, at least, is the 
sense in which I have heard the phrase used. 


C. B. 


HistoricaL Stones aT THE Ex- 
CHANGE (9 §. ii. 65).—These stones were laid 
in, their quaint and thrice repeated diaper 
pattern somewhen between Michaelmas, 1849, 
and Michaelmas, 1852. They were called 
Turkey stones, and said to be valuable. I 
saw them lying in the court of the Exchange 
before the paviours handled them, and they 
were carefully guarded. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether they were then relaid ; 
and if not, where they lay from the time they 
were brought to England in Sir Thomas 


Gresham’s ship till — j were placed in their 

present position, and whence they were 

originally imported. Joun P. STILWELL. 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hants 


Sroten Retics Restorep (8 §. vii. 165, 
296 ; viii. 17, 77 ; 9" S. ii.77).—In the paragraph 
concerning the Sarum Missal that disappeared 
from Bishop Cosin’s Library at Durham, which 
paragraph has been copied from 7'ruth into 
several other papers, note that the efforts to 
trace the volume were not made by the Dean 
and Chapter, who are not the guardians of 
Cosin’s Library, and that for “more than 
fifty years ago” we should read “more than 
fifteen.” There is no reason to suppose that 
the book was absolutely “stolen”; but it 
was certainly “borrowed” surreptitiously. 
When it came back it was exactly as when it 
was taken away ; neither the bookplate nor 
anything else by which it could be identified 
been removed, which seems to show that 
there had been no — to steal it. 


Keeper of Bishop Cosin’s Library. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 

Bearps (9 §. i. 508 ; ii. 74).—An article in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1895, con- 
tains many interesting particulars relating to 
beards. It is there stated that among the 
Mohammedans “the eunuchs who guard the 
seraglios are deprived of their beards as a 
token of their shameful servility.” For fur- 
ther information on beards I would refer 
your correspondent to Al/ the Year Round, 
30 April, 1870 ; Chambers’s Journal, 13 June, 
1857, and 17 October, 1891 ; and Dr. Doran’s 
‘Habits and Men’ (1854). H. ANDREWS. 


Source oF Quotation Wantep §. i. 
249, 416 ; ii. 134).— 

**It appears to me that our first thoughts, that is, 
the effect which anything produces on our minds on 
its first appearance, is never to be forgotten ; and it 
demands for that reason, because it is the first, to 
be laid up with care.”—Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dis- 


course XIII. 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


From HoLsorn TO THE STRAND (9 §. ii. 
81).—Co. Pripgaux will be pleased to hear 
that there is one very interesting relic of 
Clare House and of the Earl of Clare remain- 
ing on the line of route of the new street, and 
near the site of the mansion. This is a much 
battered and time-worn sculptured stone coat of 
arms which it may fairly beconcluded adorned, 
as was customary with the mansions of the 
nobility, the exterior of the town house which 


the Earl of Clare built at the end of what 
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was formerly Clare House Court, but after- 
wards Clare Court, going up Drury Lane. 
These arms are Ermine, two piles issuing 
from the dexter and sinister chief angles, 
their points meeting in base. The sup- 
porters are a leopard dexter and lion 
sinister, and the motto, “Spes audaces ad- 
juvat.” The coat of arms was removed from 
14, Gilbert Street when that house was pulled 
down a few years ago, but was happily 
replaced close by, and is now outside the 
office of the Strand Board of Works, No. 8, 
Clare Street, having been in some degree 
repaired on its removal. 
J. H. MacMicHakt. 


14, Gloucester Crescent, Regent's Park. 


Lasrusca, Spanish (9 ii. 89), 
has no place in the British Museum Catalogue. 


ADAMS. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


EnGiisH AGENTS IN PoLANp (9"" ii. 148). 
—Francis Gordon, servant and agent to 
Vladislaus IV. of Poland, was succeeded in 
his office by Richard Delves, a merchant at 
Hamburg, born 1602, died 1643. He was the 
third son of Sir Thomas Delves, Kt. and Bart., 
of Doddington Hall, Cheshire. Amongst my 
MS. copies of Delves deeds is the Latin deed 
of his appointment, dated 15 July, 1636. 

JaMEs HALL. 

Lindum House, Nantwich. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Church Towers of Somersetshire. Etched by 
E. Piper, R.P.E. With Introduction by J. L. 
Warden Page. Parts 1V. and V. (Bristol, Frost 
& Reed.) 

Two more parts of this interesting and important 

contribution to our knowledge ot English eccle- 

siastical architecture are now issued, each part con- 
taining two etchings. One of those in the fourth 
part presents Bath Abbey, known, on account of 
the number and size of its windows, as “the 
Lantern of England.” Mr. Piper’s etching gives a 
good view of these and of the flying buttresses, 
which are also a special feature. The peculiar 
shape of the tower, narrower on the north and 
south sides than on the east and west, is well con- 
veyed. The second design shows the church of All 

Saints, Wraxall, with its magnificent tower in four 

decreasing stages, contrasting markedly with the 

low and stunted shape of the general building. 

Visitors to the west of England are familiar wit 

this tower, facing the Mendips and commanding a 

fine view of a well-wooded country. The design 

also reproduces the tall fifteenth-century cross 
which stands in the churchyard. First in the fifth 

t is the plain, solid tower of St. John the Baptist, 
eynsham, another of the fine churches in the 


immediate vicinity of Bristol. Shapely and solid 


as it is, the tower has no great antiquarian interest, 
dating back only to the time of Charles II. A 
former tower, on the north side of the edifice, was 
destroyed by a storm on 13 January, 1632. Of the 
Abbey of Black Canons, erected on a spot close at 
hand by William, Duke of Gloucester, in the twelfth 
century, a few ruins only remain. Last comes the 
tower of All Saints’, Wrington, fondly described by 
Freeman as ‘the finest square tower not designed 
for a spire or lantern in all England, and therefore 
possibly in the whole world,” the special glory and 
delight of Somerset. Placed in the middle of some 
of the sunniest of Western scenery, this unrivalled 
tower, which rises to the height of 114 (qy. 140) 
feet, can boast _to have suggested the propor- 
tions for the Victoria Tower at Westminster. 
The etching is one of Mr. Piper’s best. The 
whole are admirably executed, and the completed 
work cannot fail to be a delightful possession. Mr. 
Page points to some shc rtcomings in the church, as 
apart from the tower, of All Saints. The sense that 
the church is dwarfed by the tower—no uncommon 
experience in Somersetshire—is in this case not 
conveyed. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Decem- 
ber, 1671, to 17 May, 1672. Edited by F. H 
Blackburne Daniell. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. ) 

To the student of national history, in its ordinarily 

received sense, the papers regarding the stoppage 

of payments from the Exchequer and the strained 
relations with our Dutch neighbours are the most 
important in this volume ; but it contains much else 
of Nigh interest, especially as regards the Noncon- 
formists. It shows that the idea of toleration 
as we now understand the term was so little under- 
stood in those days, that nearly every one except 
those directly benefited by it was shocked by the 

Declaration of Indulgence. A distinction was made 

between Protestant Dissenters and Roman Catholics. 

The former were to allowed places of public 

worship, but both the buildings and the ministers 

officiating therein had to be licensed by State 
officials. Popish recusants did not fare so well: 
they were not permitted to possess places of public 
resort, but might assemble in private houses. This 
was an improvement on the old condition of things, 
but it is impossible for us to believe that either 
Charles or his ministers in granting these relaxa- 
tions were moved by kindly or statesmanlike 
motives. This was well known by those who 
benefited by the relaxation, and therefore little 
ratitude was felt by those who were most favoured 
by the new departure. The _ applications for 
licences were very numerous. It is not probable 
that all of them have been preserved, but those 
which exist have been calendared here, and a care- 
ful examination of them shows the strength of the 
old Nonconformity in various parts of England. 
There is not much of importance relating directly 
to the Established Church. Perhaps the most 
ay ee | document of the kind is an account of 
the funeral of John Cosin, Bishop of Durham, who 
died in London 15 Jan., 1672. His body was taken 
to the North and buried at Bishop’s Auckland. The 
chief gentry of the County Palatine met the corpse 
at the river Tees ; when the procession entered the 
city of Durham it was received by the mayor and 
aldermen, who “ stood in their liveries within the 
west gate and then followed the hearse to the 
castle.” The ceremonial is well described ; it seems 
to have been of a stately character such as had not 
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been seen in the north of England since the Re- 
formation. 

In May, 1672, a strange tale comes from Pem- 
broke. nm the llth of the month—so it is gravely 


affirmed—two great clouds appeared, and out of 


them issued many ships, some with their sails 
spread and with ensigns flying. There were also 
visible ‘six or seven ketches and several boats, 
and the men apparently to be seen in them.” Was 
this a mirage or is it a mere fable? If it be the 
former there must, one would think, be some account 
of it elsewhere. 


Church Ministry and Sacraments. 
Macleod, D.D. (A. & C. Black.) 
Mvucs condensed information clearly put is to be 
found in this last addition to the useful little series 
of *‘Guild Text-Be Dr. Macleod, of course, 


By Norman 


ooks.” 
writes from the Presbyterian standpoint, hut in a 
temperate and catholic spirit. It is strange to note 
how the ‘Directory for Public Worship,’ more 
sacerdotal than the sacerdotalists, refuses to _re- 
cognize the validity of baptism when performed by 
a lay person (p. 66). 


Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Part LX. 
Tuis useful compilation, the gradual appearance of 
which we have carefully followed, is now completed, 
the present part containing the prefatory matter 
to the sixth volume, including keys, sectional maps, 
and a definition of terms. The illustrations to the 
concluding number comprise the cathedrals of 
Worcester and York, a representation of the 
Wrekin, and views of Wolverhampton, Wood- 
bridge, Woodstock, Woolwich, Worthing, Yar- 
mouth, and other places. The completed work 
forms an excellent and a trustworthy book of 
reference. 


Tue first article in the current number of Folk- 
Lore deals with the wooing of Penelope. In it 
Mr. Crooke shows how the author of the story as 
we know it worked up old materials, ‘‘as Shak- 
speare did when he combined old folk-tales and 
scraps of some ancient chronicle into a ‘ Hamlet’ ora 
*Lear.’” ‘*The Homeric poems, like the Vedas and 
the Indian epics,” he says, “‘are in no sense primi- 
tive.” They contain many survivals of early custom 
which “we may regard either as cases of pseudo- 
archaism, where the poet of a polished age strives 
to reproduce the colour of an earlier time, or, with 
more probability, we may consider them fragments 
of the more ancient folk-tradition which the poet 
used.” An —e of the story of Penelope shows 
how greatly indebted Homer was to old legends 
and rites, which he modified and adapted to the 
feeling and knowledge of his age without disguising 
them beyond recognition. Another paper on the 
ceremonies observed at betrothal and marriage by 
moderately well-off Mohammedans of the farmer 
class in and about the district near Ghazi, in the 
Punjab, is full of curious details, which can only 
have been collected at the expense of untiring 
patience and close observation. 


THE number of Mélusine for May and June com- 
mences with a series of popular prarere and magic 
formulas from the Pyrenees, gathered by M. Came- 


lat. The second article, which is from the pen of 
the editor, relates to the Breton belief that God 
reserves terrible punishments for women who, 
through fear of the pains of maternity, refuse to 


enter on wedded life, or who, though accepting 
marriage, use occult remedies for the purpose o 
rendering themselves for ever childless. 


Ix the Intermédiaire, too, folk-lore and popular 
custom occupy a foremost place, but other subjects 
of more general interest are also given adequate 
space. The issue for 10 July contains, among other 
historical gleanings, several notes on the second 
wife of Danton, who was only twenty years of age, 
when the tribune was torn from her by night and 
conducted before the revolutionary court which 
sent him to the scaffold. The number for 30 Jul 
supplies some very useful information on French 
printing-houses in 1490 and earlier. The names of 
the typographes given in it ought to be of service to 
bibliographers on both sides the English Channel. 


A QUAINTLY amusing volume is promised for 
immediate issue, at a popular price, by the Leaden- 
hall Press, entitled Pages and Pictures from 
Zecgotien Children’s Books.’ The compiler, Mr. 
Andrew Tuer, has drawn his material chiefly from 
his own valuable collection of these curious and 
scarce little books, which date from the closing 


zoos of last century to the late thirties in this. 


here are to be numerous excerpts and upwards of 
four hundred illustrations, facsimiled from the 
originals. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘“‘ Duplicate.” 


J. W. P. (“ Men of Kent and Kentish Men”).— 
See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. viii. 467, 512. 

W. B. (‘* Mezzanine Floor”).—The expression was 
in use at least half a century ago, probably earlier. 

A YorKsHrReMAN (“‘ Pedigree”). — Consult a 
baronetage or write to the baronet himself. He is 
still alive. We do not give pedigrees of living men. 


CorRIGENDA.—P. 164, col. 2, 1. 16, for “10th” 
read 9h. P. 165, col. 2, l. 17, for ‘‘Smith” read 


South. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE DESCRIBED. 


These Volumes will prove to be valuable adjuncts to the Works Published Offered 
in Village and other Libraries. ay 
CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. December, 1696, to May, 1897. 
June, 1897, to November, 1897 ose nen oun one 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 4, and 28 8 6. 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1884, soiled ... 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1893, January to June ... 6 
For 1894, July to December one ons Se. 
SUNDAY Vol. for 1889 ve on ou 
——— Vol. for 1890 . ows ons ons ome wo 
UNIVERSAL The. Vols. Sand? each 12 6. 
——_——_ Vols. 1, 3, and 4, slightly soiled... ooo oo ove ove +. each 12 6. 
BELGRAVIA MAGAZINE. January to December, 1890, slightly coiled, 3 vole. ose 
January to December, 1891, soiled, 3 vols. ene 
—— Vol. for 1895 . an ose sive ome 
Vol. for 1896 . on ons ove ose one 
Vol, for 1897 ... 9 0 


MAGAZINES, handsomely bound in new cloth, 


These Volumes are made up of Surplus Libra) SS Vy —— will hereafter be kept in one pattern, in order that 


purchasers — | at their option keep the sects in ui 
Sroaived in anticipation if prepaid. 


as they are offered for sale from time to time. Orders 


Published Offered 
at 


s 

BELGRAVIA. January to April, 1895 786. 
May to August, 1895 

September to December, 1895 ... tive we we 

BLACKWOOD. July to December, 1895 ... pon om = —— 
———_——_ July to December, 1895... one eee ove ove ose 1460. 

July to December, 1593... ons ses = ows ose BO. 

January to June, 1895... we eee one owe we — 
January to June, 1897 oe ove ose eve eve oon 

LONDON SOCIETY. January to June, 1>97 we ons we 2 
NINETBENTH CENTURY. January to June, 1682 one BS. 
January to June, 1895 exe wee evs ose ooo ove ow 
——— January to June, 1897 ove ove on oes on ose ove « 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at nearly 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, §c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
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By 


By 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
HELBECK of BANNISDALE. 


Third Edition. 
TIKES. pees will take rank with Mrs. Mamphry 


Ward's best work....The story is a story of a great 

worthily told.” 

SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Third 
ition 


STANDARD. —" An exceedingly able book. We doubdt if an 
other living woman could have written it... It isa work wi 
does her heart and imagination Infinite credit 


MARCELLA. Sixteenth Edition, 


SATURDAY REVIEW. Marcella’ is 
stronger in interest than queehing the author has written The 
novel comprises scenes of striking power, is skilfully developed, 
and strong in the qualities of observation and characterization. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Seventh 


Edition. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Merriman is at his best in his new book. 
It is full of adventure, of humour, and of vigour; and the scene, 
which 1s laid — et ~ during the Carlist war, will be quite new 
to most reacers. . -In short, we have nothing but praise for ‘in 
Kedar'’s Tents.’ 


The GREY LADY. New Edition. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
GLOBE. A story of striking merit throughout.” 


The SOWERS. Eighteenth Edition. 


ATHENAUM.—* The best and strongest romance which he has 


yet the publi ic. 
GhaP —* His absorbingly interesting story will be found 
very diticlt indeed to iay down unui ite last page has been 


A, CONAN DOYLE. 
The TRAGEDY of the KOROSKO. 


With 40 Full-Page Illustrations. 

SPEAKER —“ It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction 
in these days ofa — press asa masterpiece yet there canavut 
be any doubt that the word is ied applicable to Mr. Conan 
‘Tragedy of the Korosk . We heartily congratulace 

r. Conan Doyle upon ta produced &® work of such remark- 
power and distinction 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full- 
Page lilustrations. Second Editioa. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr 
Deyie's Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of the little man in the 
grey coat, it must take rank — anything he has written. The 

otitis It reaches every where a high 
literary level.” 


RODNEY STONE, With 8 Full- 
Page Illustrations. 
when ee A delightful quality about ‘Rodney Stone’ is its 
is nota dull pase in it from Gret to last. Ail 
light colour and inspired 


, movement, by @ master 
The WHITE COMPANY. Eigh- 


~ not desire a more stirring romance, 
One more flattering to = national traditions. We feel through 
out that Mr. Conan le's story is not & mere item im the cata- 
logue of exciting It is real | 


TWENTY EXCELLENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By 


By 


By 


By 


By 


By 


By 


S. R. CROCKETT. 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. 
Thirty-third Thousand. 


SPECTATOR —* The story teems with incidents of all sorts, 
and it carries the reader along, wh interested and full of 
sympathy, from tne first page to the last.” 


Mrs, DE LA PASTURE, 


DEBORAH of TOD’S, Fourth 
Edition. 

TIM ES.—* The character-drawing of the whole dramatis persone 

indeed excellent. But Deborah stands out from them all. a 

woman. -There have been few novels lately that surpass 
"Deborah of Tod's. 


OLIVE BIRRELL. 
The AMBITION of JUDITH. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ It is difficult to resist the fascination of a 
nature at once so fearless, so candid—in spite of her one fata! act 
of re y free from sophistication of cul- 
ture, so richly with natural ability.” 


ANNA HOWARTH, 


J AN: an Afrikander. Second Edi- 
on, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘ The novel has great in- 
te independently of = Jp | story, its — 
are graphic and attractive in the highest 


CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
ONE of the BROKEN BRIGADE, 


PALL GAZETTE A wholesome, stirring, lova le 
book those stories which you read and keep to read again. 


FRANCIS H. HARDY, 
The MILLS of GOD, 


WORLD —* There is more than ordinary merit in ‘The Mills 
of God." * Ma Kate’ is a gem ; her infinite love is good to read 
of, and no reader will regret making the acquaintance of the 
‘little mother.’ ” 


W. CARLTON DAWE. 
CAPTAIN CASTLE: a Story of the 
South Sea. With a Frontispiece. 
ACADEMY —“ Full of vivid colouring, exciting incidents, and 


rited narration....As inspiriting a bit of reading as any one 
po desire to hold in his hands. mary ie 


By J. A, ALTSHELER, 


A SOLDIER of MANHATTAN. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A first-rate historical novel, in which 
war, personal adventure, romance are finely blended... The 
characters stand out a and alive, and the understuiies are 
remarkably successful 


By ARCHER P. CROUCH. 


By 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo Place, S8.W. 


SENORITA MONTENAR. 


DAILY TELBGRAPH.—“A phic narrative of nares adven- 
ture, incidental to the Chilian 74 of Indepen . The love 
interest of the story is centred i — damsel, 
who figures very attractively as its phere! 

HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
FOR the RELIGION, 
cal novels we 


BLACK and 7a One of the best histeri 
bave ever read. has written a thrilling story, 
bold ra worthily among the historical romance» 
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